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INTRODUCTION. 

Religion, according to the Latin word from which 
it is derived, means a re-binding, a binding again, a 
second bond. Admitting that there is a God, and that 
man depends on Him, is bound to Him by this tie of 
dependence, religion implies that man, too, freely 
admits, l(.)yally accepts, and iovinglj" holds fast to this 
link that connects him with his God. 

Religion has been defined by Matthew Arnold as, 
morality touched with emotion.’’ This is a good 
and complete definition, but not explicit enough. It 
omits to point out the foundations of this morality, 
and the grounds of this emotion. What is morality ? 
What is its connection with religion ? How are the 
emotions aroused and maintained ? This last is an 
important question. The emotions have been the source 
of all the power religions iiave ever iiad to compel, 
control, and exalt, the actions of men. Histor}*^ shows 
to what extremes, how enthusiastically, and with what 
world-wide consequences this has been achieved. In 
otlitT words, on what is ‘ morality’ to be based, tliat it 
shall nile’the primal passions of man by an emotion, a 
passion stronger Than any the strongest of them all? 
Unless we find a practical answer, religion will fail of 



Its principal aim and object. It will remain merely a 
study, cold and productive of nothing but an argumen- 
tative, or, at best, an enquiring spirit. It will remain 
a philosophy, and not a religion. 

On the other hand the ground-work of religion 
must be supplied by the under.standing. Its intellec- 
rtual basis cannot be ignored. There is a false idea 
ver.v common at present, a fashionable fallacy, ^^hich 
holds that it matters little what a man believes, pnwided 
he leads a good life. If this merely mea.nt that the 
really important, the essential part of all religion 
consists of right conduct, it would, as far as it goes, 
e.xpress a great truth. But it is incomplete, and, 
as such, harmful. Put into other words, it i.s the same 
as saying that a man’s thoughts and ideas do not in any 
way influence his conduct. So e.'cpressed, there are 
very few indeed, who would accept the statement. It 
is this ?^allacyj that Carhje^^posed when he asserted 
that “hvhere^' belief- is unsettled, there conduct is 
unsound/’ 

In fact, three things are required. Men must first 
be convinced of the truth of whatever claims to control 
their actions. Truth is the first essential his nature 
demands. Truth is the h.ads of ^.n 


way, reducea to practice. Indeed/virtue may be much 
admired, and yet denied to be practical for the majority 
of men. The true may lead to the good as a specula- 
tive conclusion only. It may be agreed that a good 
life is a very desirable thing if only it could be made 
easier. The daily life of the will, conduct and character ' 
remain untouched, unchanged. This leads to the third 
need of all religion. Good must be made loveable by 
being shown to be the beautiful. To love all things are 
easy. ^This beauty, the splendour of the true, the 
loveableness of the good, is the source of the mighty 
power that makes the sinner a saint, transforms tfie 
man into the hero, exalts the human to the divine>-''' 
The true, the good, the beautiful, these three, and 
these three are one. The true, the good, the beauti-^ 
fill, these three, but the greatest of these is the 
beautiful. It has been the defect of all purely natural 
religions and ethical systems, either to emphasise the 
intellectual basis too exclusively, or, to enumerate a 
long list of duties in a catalogue or table of virtues. 
Men are given either a subtle philosophical treatise, or 
a dictionary of proverbs and moral maxims.i^. Righteous- 
ness, the pearl of great price, is presecited to us in 
the hard dead shell of mataphysics, or, subjected to 
chemical analysis in a scientific laboratory. To value 
it aright we must see it shining with eternal splendour 
in the dazzling crowns of heaven, refulgent' with the 
glor\' of th-^,.sun of righteousness himself.^^i 

And how is this end of all religion fo be attained ? 
How is the infinite beauty pi true goodness to be 


revealed to human eyes ? Ah ! that is just the ^i;lorv 
of our human nature. Not only have we heaven-born 
faculties and powers to that end, but the attaining of 
that end is the naost crying need of our nature. With- 
out it we can know no rest, no content, no jo\\ In 
infinite truth, goodness, and beauty alone c:in die 
heart of man find all it seeks to know, to lo\'e, possess. 
At present this is mere asserti{>n. Experience, of this 
as of all else, can alone make it real for ns. To h(‘l|> 
us to that experience is the work nil religious 
tion. To dig out the gold of truth, to fashic.n it ariglu, 
to crown ourselves with its S|')lcndour. this is the rt‘al 
life of man. 

At first sight, the task might appear all but hope- 
less. '' Truth ? What is truth ? cried Pilate. With 
the conflicting cry of a thousand religions around us 
each claiming -to' have exclusive possession of the in- 
finite treasure of God’s truth, well may ■N\-e echo the 
question in despair, Ay ! what is truth '1 

And as regards the good, is the answer any clearer? 
What vice in the whole black catalogue of human 
wickedness has not concealed itself under an ajipear- 
ance of good ? . 

; '' Vice 'is a monster of such frightful mien 

As. to be hated needs but to l')e seel’ 

But therein is the^ difficulty. It is not seem Vice 
sincerely is mistaken for virtue, evil for good. FI istory 
abounds, with illustrations. 'The sacramentel blood- 
bath anointing''the new king of Dahomey at the i:ost of 
^ two ^ hundred .•hu.ntan- lives, the horrors of hinnan 
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sacrifice among the Druids of ancient Britain and the 
aborigines of Central India, the savage cruelty of 
religious persecution, murders, lies, lasciviousness, all 
have been and are cloaked under the appearance of 
good, sanctioned in the name of religion. No wonder 
men have been found who held that the source and 
root of all evil was just this religious instinct of man. 
The devil has transfigured himself into an angel of 
light, time out of number, in the histor}' of the world.. 
How shall we distinguish the good from the evil now 
w’hen the whole human race has so often and so cruelly 
erred in the past. What is goodness ? 

And again what beauty can there be in such a 
world that it should be capable of awakening love and 
enthusiasm in our hearts, when its foundations, the 
good and the true, are as unstable as water, as illusive 
as the mirage ? What is there certainly true undoubt- 
edly right, invincibly worthy of love ? This must be 
answered, and clearly, or our life is to no purpose, and 
not worth living. 

A further difficulty stands in the way of a student 
of natural religion, though merely an external one. 
This is the distrust with which all pastors and masters 
look upon the religious doctrines of a layman. It is a 
poaching on their preserves. However, natural mo- 
rality does not touch on controverted religious sub- 
tilities. It cannot hope to be complete and perfect in 
itself. It deals with universally accepted truths, and 
common -sense views of life and acfion of man and 
God. Where it stops orthodoxy begins. It teaches 


neither polytheism, nor pantheism. It does not discuss 
•learnedly of the trinity or unity of God, It neither 
affirms nor denies the supernatural ; neither defends 
nor opposes the possibility of miracles. It but embo- 
dies the axioms common to all religions. It cuts awav 
the forests, removes the rocks and clears the ground for 
the theologian to build his religious edihce, with stom-s 
that, fall from heaven, if he will have it so. Of what 
natural religion supplies he may pick and cl u.H>se, 
take or leave, add or subtract, as he pleases. 

Nor is this work too vague and broad to he rd much 
practical value in the study of things divine. Natural 
..religion occupies a sphere apart from which it cannot 
i sally forth to dispute the teachings of supernatural 
religion. The natural revelation made by and through 
■ the reason alone, and subject to the gradual growth of 
all human knowledge is the matter of natural religion, 

• Like all human knowledge, too, it is capable of con- 
-Tinual correction and completion. It can never claim 
to have said the last word. Of the world of superna- 
vtiiral knowledge it knows nothing and says nothing. 

This is in marked contrast with the great religions 
of the world that claim a special revelation indepen- 
.rent of reason. The. -Aryan Rishis, the Persian Zoro- 
aster, Gautama the Englightened, Mohamed the 
•Prophet of God, the ffe&rew Lawgivers and Prophets, 

! Jesus the Son of Man and his Apostles, all claim to 
. tell of the mysteries of God, to bring a special message 
1 to man ofGod’l nature and of the means of attaining 
« happiness fn and ^ through Him. What they have .to 


say nor you nor nor any of the ordinary sons of men 
can hope to acquire by any purely human means. 
They and their message are supernatural, and in most 
cases, supported by stupendous wonders. Mysteries 
and miracles abound in the Sacred Books of the blast 
and West* 

Another great difference between all popular re- 
ligions and this consists in the fact that they not only 
deal with the supernatural, but the}", in most cases, 
require that the faculties of man shall be elevated and 
made supernatural also, before he is made ht to accept, 
acknowledge and revere the higher truths they profess 
to teach. The divine gift of faith, divine grace, the 
developement of the astral, psychic and yet sublimer 
spiritual faculties, intuition, the divinizing of the mind 
by practice of Yoga, vocation, consecretion, &c., are in 
thes^* religio!is required as predispositions to the recep- 
tion of their supernatural truths* Natural religion 
touches nothing of all this. It appeals to reason alone. 
It submits to all correction that the mind of man may, 
with the passing of the years, be enabled to make. It 
hopes to grow. 

Besides, a natural religion that hopes to be 
practical must take up a yet humbler position. Even 
when dealing with what reason tells us of God and 
man there are problems very difficult to solve, ques- 
tions hard to answer, conclusions most laborious to 
prove. These subtle points must be left untouched. 
The ordinary man can not hope t® understand all 
ihings. The ordinary-;-nian has no time to .study a 



philosophical Theodicea, A stud\' of God and man 
that aims at being of daily use must strive to get 
at truths admitted by all by means of common sense, 
at the right and wrong of acts such as all will readl)- 
admit, and at a happiness that will a.ppeal to the hearts 
of all men. 

What is the ideal of such a study ? It is an ideal 
that we can never hope to realise, no more than an}' 
other. We can only aim at drawing nearer and ever 
nearer to it. Whatever we reach and secure must iii 
its turn give place to something clearer, fuller and better. 
But w'hat this ideal is, I must now indicate as briefly 
as I can. 

First, its teachings must in no way be opposed to 
any known truth. It must be frankl}- dependent on 
science, and the scientific spirit especially on the exact 
sciences. History, philosoph}' and theology are large- 
ly out of court here. The voice of history grows ever 
feebler as it comes to us across the slowly leiigthening 
lapse bf }'ears. Philosoph}- is a subtle tongued goddess, 
whose language has a thousand different meanings 
according to the various dispositions of mind and heart 
among her followers. The man in the street does not 
understand her learned sper^ch. And theolog}- asks 
fora special faculty in her hearers. Let tliose who 
have ears to hear, hear. But still, a vast sphere 
remains, the world of .human nature, of the individual 
man, body, mind and heart, of the social man in the 
home, the town,^he tribe, the State, the community of 
nations. Of ihese, 'science speaks in kiigiuige more of 


less clear, as the problems it deals with are more or 
less complicated. But no statement really proved by 
any science should disagree with the teachings o 
natural religion. Again, it is necessary to repeat, 
there is no claim to being true once for all, and stiU 
less, on all points. There are not very many con- 
clusion as certain as the law of gravity. Science is. 
progressive, and accepts many a thing merely on trial. 
The probably true of to-day becomes the very doubtful 
of to-morrou-, and, may-be the false of the day after. 
The doctrines of natural religion must be capable of 
c^rowth, progress and evolution, Such is the la^\ of 
m-ervthing that hath the breath of life. “ The thoughts- 
of men are widened with the process of the sun.”' 
This indefinite capacity of being changed, corrected and 
revised is a test of any purely natural system of religion 
as it is of science. 

However, all fundamental truths, both mental and 
moral, are self-evident. These axioms are the only 
dogmas of natural religion. ” Verum quod semper,, 
quod abique, quod omnibus verum That ^is true 

which is true always, everywhere, and for all.” And 
with this axiom changed by one word, we have a test 
of real good. “ That is real good which is good always,, 
everywhere, and for all.” 

. And what do we, understand by good ? That which 
tends to develop all the individual is the good of that 
thing or person. The definition of good derived from 
a reference- to the end -pr purpose of a thing is logi- 
cally the- mcu-e correct. ' That gives the real meaning 


of the word. The good of :i thing is that which tits 
it for the end and purpose of its being. However, the 
former deiinition is perhaps, the more (>ractical. It 
seems easier to stud\- a thing as it is, tlian to trv to 
find put what it was meant to be and do. It matters 
little. .A thing achieves its end by being what it is. 
■and the more perfectly it is what it is b}- nature, the 
more perfectly it will attain the purpose of its exist- 
ence. 

Finally, the beauty that is to arouse the emotions 
and sway the whole man, the delight of love that is to 
flood the soul and make of religion a motiv*; power to 
rule the world, this beauty will come forth unsaught 
for, and reveal herself untaught. It is the splendor veri, 
ihe glory of God’s truth ; the splendor boni, the light of 
God’s holiness. In it the true and the good are 
merged as in their element. All beauty is divine. As 
soon as man has learnt to see God in nature the glory 
■of the kingdom of God is his in proportion to his realisa- 
tion. 

“The world is so full of such beautiful things, 

‘ I am sure we should all be as happy as kings.’’ 

To child and man, God's beauty is revealed. We 
have the power to shut our e}'es. 

To summarize in \et simpler language, man seeks 
happiness and finds it only in well-being. But a man 
may know all truth regarding God, the world and man, 
and yet live a, life opposed to nature as a vicious man. 
Or, yet higher? he may know the good and follow it 
but w ith effort, and hard striving, by struggle and 
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pain, by suppression and repression. Only then has 
he the liberty of the children of God free to do as he 
pleases, when he knows the right, loves it, and 
follows it with joy. Then only is his life the full 
expression of his nature. Then only is life worth 

living. j • 

To know the true is the first step, to desire and 

follow the good is the second step, to love the true and 
the good and to rejoice in their possession is the pei- 
fection of life. 


part I. 

CHAPTER 1. 

THE TRUE-SATIYA. 

Notion of God. 

Through all the ages history speaks of a God, or 
gods, as recognised and worshipped by men. All 
nations of the world are at one in their belief in the 
existence of an invisible power, or powers, making and 
ruling the %vorld. What is the basis, in reason, of this 
notion and of this belief, we shall see m the next chap- 
ter. The greatnessof all the notion implies will be studied 
in the third chapter. This chapter takes into consi- 
deration only the universal human fact that this notion 
is common to all, exists in all minds. 

One man may harshly say to another, as did the 
■elder Mill, Your God is my devil.’’ Even then 
the fact remains. Each admits a God. They differ 
in imagining and describing Him. By the vild 
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African, He may be thought of as a fierce, hlood-thirstv 
terror to be appeased at all costs, to another a dim, 
vague something underlying the wonderful mysterious. 
\\ orid around us. He is of many fornus. as to many in 
India. Or, perhaps. He is really multiplied into many 
gods, as among savages. He is :ibsolutel_\- One. as to. 
Jews and ^lohamedans. He is T'/u'cc tind \'et 

One God, one Divine Nature, as Christians liold. He 
is two-fold, an All-Good fighting an eqiuil all-evil, 
as, perhaps the Parsis, and certtiinK’ the Mciiu- 
chseans believed. He is one with His garment, the 
world ; He is one soul animating His hod)-, the iiiti verse;, 

■ He is the One Reality underlying till appearances. 

Of these, the idea of the savages that there are- 
many gods,— not the higher idea that the one has many 
forms or aspects, requires particular attention. It is. 
the only contradiction to the statement that all men 
admit that there is one great first spirit,— one God, in 
the language of the English. But for this e.vception, the- 
fact stands out manifest, that all the w-orld, and at all 
times, held to this notion. Two considerations will 
show that even this belief is no real contradiction. 
First, to understand how wholl)- isolatetl the peoples of 
of old times lived is not an eas)- thin^ for us who li\-e in 
these days of steamships and raitw-a)-s, of telegraphs 
and the post office, of books and new-sp;q>ers. that are 
daily ^cementing the different ntitions of the w-orid’ 
together by a civilisation e\-er more and i-nore equal. 
But, m that far'away past, not only was a nation apart 
from and almost unknown to other nations, but e\-en the 


tribe knew little of its neighbours, and nothing of the 
tribes beyond. Each family or villagenvas a whole in 
itself, and held aloof from all others. In each of these, 
independentiy, arose the notion of a God. Each 
imagined its God according to its own peculiar bent. 
When circumstances drove neighbouring tribes into 
federation, each agreed to recognise his neighbour’s god. 
When one tribe conquered another, the god of the 
victor was held to be the greater god of the two. Such 
was the hrst working of the sprit of toleration. The 
family god, then, the tribal god, and, finally, the 
national god was worshipped as greater respectively, 
the one than the other. 

The second thought here is that a multiplicity of 
independent gods has existed only among very primi- 
tive races in the first stages of civilisation. The idea 
is a trait of the childhood of a people. At any rate, in 
no case, has polytheism, the crude belief in many gods, 
withstood higher conviction of there being but one 
God, no matter in what form this latter idea arose, or 
whence it came, or when. India had it centuries 
before Mahomed isolated and emphasised it, and 
preached it with the sword. The ignorant ^ Indian 
might believe in this and that as gods, the Brahmans 
knew the all-plenitude of God. The words Param- 
eswar, Mahadeo, &c., show, by the very texture of the 
title that this god or that was, after all the same first 
Lord, and that this was a not uncommon thouglit, 
even in the minds of the majority of the people. 

From the above exposition it now seertis cleir that 
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the thought that there is One Supreme God of some sort 
is universal, i.e:, common to all fully developed minds. 

And what is there common to al! these multifarious 
gods we see and hear of ? The terril)le mcsnsters of 
African worship, the cruel Moloch to whom j>a rents 
sacrificed their children. Venus the personificatic)n of 
sensuality, the Chariot-borne gods of the Sun. I-ld, 
Indra, Phcebus, Apollo. What similarity can v\e find 
in these diverse forms ? Nay, in difl’erent ages, the same 
race adopts different types of gods. Compare the earlv 
Vedic gods with the later forms of Pnninic Hinduism. 
Consider together the two sentences. “Happy shall he 
be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the 
stones"; and, “Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do." Take e.vtremes. Contrast the dark 
demon of hate and blood, repre.sented, for the African 
Obiman, by the feathers of vultures, serpent skins and 
human skulls, with the sublime idea of the Infinite and 
pure spirit, the great all-in-all of the Indian sage. 

In addition to the fact of there being a true Supreme 
Being admitted by all what is there common here sa\'e 
this that all ideas of God are creations of the human 
imaginajioii, exaggerations of one or many charac- 
teristics of the complex being man. The gods of all 
times and peoples are anthromorphic. In times and 
places where fear ruled, and men fought and slew and 
devoured one another, their god was a monster of 
strife and blood like themsebes, but ^ aster, strongt-r 
and so fiercer ahid more cruel still than they. W'hat 
they feared, in their enemi^. they magnified and 
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worshipped as their god. He like, them, was swift to 
hate and slay, but more terribly armed, with thunder 
and lightning, with earthquake and flood, with famine 
and pestilence. In calmer periods of the histor}' of 
man the god became an idealised and glorified man. 
Jupiter was the ideal monarch; Venus, a dream of per- 
fect womanly beauty ; Apollo the type of manly and 
youthful splendour and life ; Hercules the divinising of 
huma.n physical strength. And lastly, as the nations 
grew yet more keen sighted and wise, God became for 
them a spirit, the mind of man deified. 

That man's highest functions were those of his mind 
had come to be recognised and admitted by all thinking, 
men. To them, God could no longer be a being subject 
to bodily limitations, inferior, in that, to the world 
grasping intellect, all-creating imagination, and insati- 
able will that man now consciously and proudly felt to 
be his own higher self. God was idealised mind. And 
so, as we shall see later, man came to the threshold of 
the infinite truth, but with the infinite untouched. 

And all this process of evolution is natural, and 
rational, and ever more and more correct in the con- 
clusion to which it attains. If Swinburne says, truly, 
that man made God after his own image, the Bible 
saying, which he parodies, that God made man after 
His own image and likeness, may be equally true just 
as well. Now the first is evidently true, the second 
is said to be supernaturally revealed. «'The result of 
the two statements is in,,bT^ respect the same. Both 
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■find a similarity between God and man. In some wav 
God is like man. 

Apotheosis, by which the hero becomes a ; and 
Avater, by which the god becomes mtn are thus 
not hard to account for as probable, or, at least, 
possible notions. Thus is it that the manly virtues of 
the man Hercules fit him for <livine honours ; ami 
Romulus, the founder of Rome, is caught up into 
heaven. Hence the most popular incarnations ar(i so 
■entirely perfect men, and therefore, so [)owerful in 
their appeal to all the deepest emotions ed hunranitv. 
Such is Rama, the perfect son and husbami. the i<leal 
of chivalrous kingship: such is Krishna., the child, the 
youth, the man, the lover, the warrior, the philosopher; 
and, such, too is Jesus, the gentle and earnest lover of 
mankind, the Workman’s Son the NFan of Sorrows. 

Were any of these really God madi; flesh, is not the 
question here. Orthodox theology chums to ho able 
to prove her own assertions to the satisfaction of her 
followers. To her must go those who want the super- 
natural to supply a higher craving. Natural Religion 
puts no abstacles in their way, hut is, indeed, their 
best preliminary. The God of nature must also be 
ihe God of revelation, if supernatural revtdation 
there be. 

It is believed, then, that, in some way, (Irod is like 
man. It is natural that this should be so. H<nv else 
does man know anything but by Ci.unparison, by the 
-discovery of lilceness ahd„ milikeness. Such 
nature of ail human Once the idea arose 




that there was a God,-— however the idea was formed,— 
the immediate result of the notion was the stating of the 
new problem for solution,— “What is God like ?— or 
“To what shall we compare God.” On earth there is 
nothing great, but man,” said Sir William Hamilton, 
and perceiving the truth of this, all nations have agreed 
in likening God to man. ■ By magnifying his bodily 
powers, hy artisticalh- beautifying his own human per- 
fections, or, b\- continuing Sir William’s aphorism, 
“ in man there is nothing great, but mind,” they conclud- 
ed that God xcaa a spirit, a much greater and more 
perfect mind. 

Tcitei and fuller thought, as we shall see further 
on, soon convinced men that God must be incompar- 
able, and, therefore, really and properly unknowable. 
But, even so, the human mind did 'not rest content. 
It used unnatural and strange blends of animals and 
men to .symbolise the preter and supre-human nature 
of the gods. They were human headed lions with 
wings, eagle-headed, elephant-headed, multi-faced, 
multi-lianded. These were symbols, signs of the 
more than human being men now believed their God 
to be. But to these symbols there clung the dis- 
advantage, the evil, that, by the simple and the ignor- 
ant, the symbol was mistaken for the reality. This is 
no fault of the symbol. Symbols, as such, are but 
metaphors, in wood and stone it may be. As meta- 
phorsfthey arc a help to .the thinking nfind. Litera lly 
under-stood they are an .j ^fe ructive crust, and hinder 
the. growth of the min4^fe|W . the formation of 
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cramp also tne emcacy, me puuc-i u.u tiiau 

idea. The nations of the u orld are learnuu^ to fear the 
ernfloxment of symbols so doubtful in their effects. 

But, besides this defect, that ever\- thinking man 
may easily guard himself against, there seems to flow a 
graver and more unsatisfactory conclusion from those 
introductory considerations. If tlie idea (n Gnd is 
man-made different at difterenl times acctirding tO' 
the state of progress of the race, wliat is theia^ realh 
divine in the notion ? Is it aiyMliing kmt an idea ? — 
anything more than the work of imin's imagination? 
What is this but man's own slnidow magniiied l)v the 
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CHAPTER II 


The Existence of God. 

Having, in the last chapter, briefly touched on the 
nature and origin of the notion of a God, we must now 
enquire whether it can be made clear to us that, to this 
notion, there corresponds something really existing. All, 
except Agnostics and Atheists, answer this question in 
the afhnnative. The former assert that the real exist- 
ence of God is something that we do not and can not 
know. The latter maintain that there is no God. 

Now the truth of these statements — like tliat of any 
other proposition — will be certainly known, eitlier be- 
cause it is self-evident, or, because it can be proved. 
As regards the first, the truth of a proposition may be 
self-evident, also in ‘two ways. So, when the mere 
consideration of the subject and predicate, without the 
help of any middle term of comparison, enables us to 
perceive that the predicate belongs to the nature of the 
subject. We have tliis first kind of self-evidence, for 
example, when we say that '‘The whole is greater than 
its part.” This is evidmt the moment ^^'e know the 
words, ‘ whole,’ and ' part,’ Such a statement is called 
an axiom. The second way in which an assertion is 
self-evident occurs when the subject, being directly 
perceived or known, is found to involve or imply the 
predicate: for instance the statement that this branch is 
covered with fresh leaves. 

If the proposition, "God exists”, .were known in 
either of these ways, there could be no such things as 


Agnosticism or Atheism, except among lunatics. And 
yet, as we shall see later, the idea of existence is involved 
in the very notion of God as He is hut, unfortunately, 
not in the vague way in which tlie notion arises for us. 
And so, again, could we see and kno^^’ God as we see and 
kndw the branches of a tree, we would know not tnil\* 
that He exists, but that He could not be thouglit of as 
not existing without ceasing to he thought of as God. 
As it is we must take the longer process of deinonst ra- 
tion or proof. 

I:>at here, however, we may remark that llic* 
Idealists who believe that all realit}' is but ‘tliouglU:' or 
‘thinking’, the existence of God must be seif-eviden.t 
in just this way. They express this view in different 
forms, most of which are very subtle and abstract. 
The following is perhaps the simplest. 

We have an idea of God, say the}-, as something 
than which nothing greater can be conceived. Now, 
that than w’hich nothing greater can be conceived does 
exist, because, if it did not exist, something could be 
conceived greater than it, viz,, that it siiould be con- 
ceived existing. Supposing that Idealism is sound 
philosophy,— and the greatest minds have often Ixam 
Idealists, especially in India and German\',~tlien, that 
God exists is self-evident, and requires no proof. To 
the ordinary man such reasoning is apt to be vers’ dis- 
tasteful, as either, a nonsensical juggling with words, or, 
if he be more humble-minded, as an abstruse subtility 
beyond his powers of understanding. 

Let uaqTOceed,'-- , Oiir conclusion, thus far, is that, 


if Idecdisni he sound then, God's existence (for the Idea- 
list, at any rate) is manifest. What process of reason- 
ing will satisfy others ? If we find any such argument, 
then, all the world, Idealists and Realists, will have 
admitted that there is a God. It will have been proved. 

By proof is meant the making known the truth of a 
proposition which is not certain by means of what is 
certain : or, it is the making clear of the suitability of the 
predicate to the subject, by means of a common term of 
comparison. 

Such is the form we employ to arrive at truth. We 
think. We reason. When thinking naturally, reason- 
ing according to the natural laws of thought, we think 
and reason correctly. Logic asserts this. Indeed, xve 
must take it for granted that in thinking and reasoning, 
xce are infallible. Reason is the supreme judge of all 
human truth. What reason recognises as true, we, at 
any rate, must admit as certain. Higher spirits, — if 
any such there be, — may smile at our proud claim to 
infallibility, but, for us, the claim stands, unchallenged, 
unquestioned. What reasoning admits is true once for 
all. If it were not so, all study would be a futile waste 
of time. But, how this is done; how we reach out to 
the world outside the mind; what knowledge may be ; 
\\ hat it is that in us thinks and knows, God, or the mind, 
or the brain ; all these are not the question now'. , If 
reasoning shows us that God exists, for us at least, 

• God really . and truly is. ^ 

These remarks seem to be necessary here to meet 
the Sceptics, who deny the possibility of' knowledge* 


Strangely enough, they deny all certainty as a certainty, 
reject the conclusions of all reasoning by a of 

reasoning, 5a^’ that they know that the}* know notlnng. 
The Idealists -are convinced that there is a God. 
The Sceptic can be convinced of nothing. Wliat ivoiof 
vdll satisfy the inost numerous class of men, tlie 
ists? We shall consider onh* the siinidcr of tlic man\* 
and various arguments that are used to coin'ince nu.ai 
of the real existence of God, 

The nrst is sometimes called 'the metaphvsi<a{l 
proof,’ It happens to be the most common, aiul the 
best understood. It may be proposed in the follow ing 
manner: — 

Where there is nothing, by and from that nothing- 
ness alone existing beings can not come forth. The 
void must remain a void. This is self-evident. But 
it is the nature of all we know around us, — of everything 
in this world, — that it was non-existing before it 
came to have being, and yet it is here and now. There- 
fore, it is by and from another. Its being is not due to 
itself. It^ i^ It is caused to exist hy 

something, that, before it was a cause, ^^'as an efuict of 
another cause, and that of another, and so on. 

Let us put this in another wav. The leaf stirs. Its 
motion was not, and now it has motion. That moti<m 
came from the wind. The motion of the wind, in its 
turn, is" due-,, at least , in part, to the motion of heat 
derived .ftoili the sun; that from the lierce fS'otions that 

» ; ft , ' 

rage there. These solar- heat storms come from some 
'other motion, and that from an.other, ei cetera. 


So also, it is the nature of all, this world, of the 
whole universe, to be caused, to be moved, made to 
be. Hence we conclude, that it proceeds from a self- 
existent, uncaused cause, an unmoving first mover, 

that we call God. ' _ _ 

But is this the only way of explaining the origin 
of the u-orld ? Can we not conceive an endless chain of 
caused causes, moving movers caused and causing, mov- 
ing and moved, from all eternity, till we reacn a motion 
that moves unmoving, and does not partake in the mo- 
tion it gives? — Not so. 

In a series, what is said of all the individuals se- 
parately can be said of the. whole set collectively, 
provided their is no consideration of quantity in- 
volved in tiie statement. The qualities of the paits ■ 
of a series, are qualities of the whole series. It is true, 
that if one horse cannot pull a train, there is no reason 
\vh)- six hundred might not be able to do so easily, be- 
cause their strength is a measurable quantity, and in- 
creases ^Vith addition. But as regards qualities, similar 
reasoning will not hold. If each horse in the six hund- 
red be white the whole number are not six hundred 
times whiter. If each be blind, there can be neitbei 
more nor less sight in a million blind horses than in 

"'.\pply this principle to the endless series of caused 
causes. ' Each cause in the series is essentially 
an effects and therefore, it is evident -t-^at the whole 
series must be an e.Pfect also. , Number does not affect 
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be an effect of an uncaused cause the motion of an 
unmoved mover outside the series as such. 

This is the ordinary argument of the generalitv of 
men, and fully satisfies them that there is a Great First 
Cause, 

There is a further and a fuller form of this proof 
that is known as the Argument from Design, which con- 
cludes not only that there must be a First Cause, but 
also that it must be supremely intelligent. This, i)\' 
Flint, is called the Argument from Order to Design, 

The greatest of the Pyramids of Egi'pt is pierced by 
a long perforation, through wliich it is possible, at al! 
times of the night, to see and fix the position of the North 
Star. From this fact alone, we, without a moment's 
hesitation, refer the whole structure to the work of a 
student of the stars, even if we can gather no further 
information about him. Now, what is the mental pro- 
cess by which w'e arrive at so definite and decided an 
opinion ? We find the great pile fit for a certain, pur- 
pose, and one that requires a very nice adapting of 
means to the end. Such adaptation we know to be the 
^^ork of a. thinking mind, and hence, we conclude to such 
a mind. In the case of our example, the end is astro- 
nomical, and we conclude that its author was an astro- 
nomer. 

Now, science, — modern science, especially, — shows 
us that all the complex happenings on this earth, 
through countless ages in the past, are resulting in a 

constant progress and development of ever higher and 
more^ perfect being.: .■ Even if, in commoiywith all life. 


it should as surely and slowly sink through gradual de- 
cay to final death, yet, even so, we are justified in con- 
cluding that life process has been consciously intended.. 
The whole is the result of such complex- co-operation 
and harmonious organ nation, that it is as intelligible to* 
say that the jolting of the letters of the alphabet toge- 
ther might, by chance, result in the composition of a 
Ramayciitii, or a Shah Nameh, as to ascribe all this 
wonderful world and its orderly life to mere chance. 
Even the greatest catastrophes work to results benefi- 
cial to the whole. Earthquakes, wars and faminies, for 
instance, have brought the most different races of the 
world into closer intercommunion, not only by the call 
for brotherly help, but even by the selfish workings of 
trade and commerce. 

Another sign of intelligence here is the simplicity of 
the means employed over such vast and widely dissimi- 
lar spheres of action. The infinite host of suns and 
stars and the drop of a blade of grass, the motions of 
the heavenly bodies and the trickle of a dew-drop are 
all expressed in the one law of gravity, are reproduced 
in the sections of one geometrical figure, the cone. 
What unity amid infinite diversity : Surely all this ap- 
parent method is permeated with conscious purpose, is 
intentional, real method ? Surely the regularity and 
order which the mind seeks to find everywhere, are not 
all its own work, not merely a classification of its own* 
knowledge, but a discovery of method and regularity 
that lends itself to being so ordered ,and,classified. Sure- 
ly, the book of the universe which allows of such order- 



ly exposition b}^ the student is a coin'inci^ig pro-n of its 
Author and His Infinite Intelligence. 

Finally, we have the so-called moral |>roof oi {jod s 
•existence. It is the nature of human reason to tend 
•ever more and more to the truth, and practiced prov'.rr- 
bial wisdom asserts that two heads are better il'Kin *one. 
They correct and complete each other. :\ud when large 
bodies of men unanimously accept aii opinion may 
be certain of its containing a great deal of rnith. It i.s 
the truth and not the error, the good and not tin- evil, 
that lias spread every widely accepted form of belief, 
has secured its general adoption. Hence, whcai the 
belief is universal, perinanent, and corr<)l:)onited by the 
most careful and earnest thinkers, v. e may rest assured 
that we have a truth of great moment embodied in tliat 
opinion or belief. And such, precise!}’ is the conviction 
of the human race about the existence of a. supreme Be- 
ing, the Maker and Ruler of this great 'U’orld, God. 

This then is our conclusion. To the Idealist, God's 
existence is self-evident: to the Realist, the Great First 
Cause is as certainly proved. All thinking men acceiit 
one or the other of these systems o( tliought. liven 
the ignorant dimly and vaguely reason as we have done, 
and believe in some sort* of a God. Hence, ad the 
world admits that God exists. 



CHAPTER III. 
The Nature of- God. 


What is God? Plow shall we define God ? What, 
in God. is the source of all God is in Himself ? 
What is tlie ultimate reality in God? In other vrords, 
what is the essence, or nature of God ? Can we answer 
these questions at ail, or in part? How are we to 
set about seeking the answer to these questions, if they 
be answeralde ? 

The hist of this string of interrogations leads to 
■a question of fact, viz ,, — How does human reason 
set about seeking to know what Cxod is ? Surely, 
by whatever led that reason to conclude that God 
exists. To the Idealist, be he Christian Transcen- 
dentalist, Mahommadan Sufi, or Brahman Vedantist, the 
ver}- notion 'God’ implies real existence, Self- Being. 
To the Realist, God was proved to exist uncaused 
by an}''thing out of Himself. God is, therefore, Self- 
Being, necessary Being: not what may or may not 
be, but what must be. 

Therefore, for all, God is Being, necessary Being. 
This looks as though we had arrived at a definition. 
Let us see whether it be so. A definition gives the 
'genus’- or general class, and the difference that marks 
and distinguishes the defined from the rest of its class. 
P”'or instance, 'tMan is a rational aniinah” The general 
class 'amirnal’ includes the smaller class, 'man’, which, 
again is separated from other animals by its distinctive 
■mark, 'raLional’' ‘Man’ 'is'-npw " defined’. Its 'fines" 
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bounds, or limits are clearly marked out. ‘ Jlan ’ is 
now a fuller and clearer notion than animal. Have we 
a similar result when we say, “God is necessary 
Being ? ” No, because ‘ necessary ’ and ‘ ca used ' being 
stand apart. ‘ Being ’ applied to all also has quite 
a different meaning to ‘being’ apidied to God. It is 
not a common and more general clas.s tha.n either. In, 
or by His Nature, God exists, is Being: things, in! 
or b} , their nature are not. Their iinrure is not-to- 
be. They must be made-be, caused to b?. He, by 
His Nature, is and must be. 

How, what can limit neces.sary, or Seif-Bein'>- ? 
Nothing : It is unlimited, infinite. Nothing external 
can limit God’s Being, His Godhead, because ail 
e.xternal to Him is not by nature. Nor can an3-tliing 
in Him do so, for all in Him is necessary Being,, 
e-ssentialiy is Being, not non -being or limit. God 
is infinite, i.e., without limits, for a limit means ' 
a boundarx- or end of a thing, its not-being. Hence, 
the sentence, “God is Infinite”, is a double negation. 
God has Being that is Jio how ended no how not being. 
This means that God is the Fullness of Being. 

; Fullness of Being, is what is meant by the Infinitude 
of God. The Isstvasya Upanisad, hence, calls Him. 
“The, Full”. All other is by and of Him, but leaves 
Him unchanged, and nor adds nor takes from Him. 
If it did either, God were not Infinite, wC're not Self- 
Being, were not Godl. bM.;...,That is Full: this' is full; 
from that Full,; thf^ full enainates. Taking awav this 
fuir'from that Full,; theiFull.'kiil remains behind.”' 



And again, in the Manduka-Upan, I. 1. '‘That which 
is denoted by the word '' Om ” is verily this imperish- 
able Brahman. Thcit is Full.. .The Imperishable is 
in the past, present and future. The Fuli is verily Om. 

To proceed with our reflections on the finite and 
the infinite, we may notice that we are, i.e., have being 
only ‘now’ The past is no more. The future is not 
yet. Our being is bound b\’ the imperceptible time- 
dividing line between the past and the future, — truly a 
miserable nothing of an existence. God ahvays is. 
His Eternity is a now perinahcntly present, xcith no 
past and future of anything lost or gained. 

We are here and not there : and partly here and, 
partly there. God's Immensity is a boundless Here 
and an All-here. “A sphere whose circumference 
(or limit) is nowhere, and whose centre is eveiw- 
where”. This is what we conceive as God’s Omni- 
presence, o{ which more later, 

God is Unchangeable. Ilis Immutability is as clear 
as all else we have seen. If He were to change it 
must be either to other being, or to a better or worse 
state of being. If He changed into another God, 
the difference, if real, would be a more or less of 
being. And the same must be said as regards a change 
of state. If capable of more or less being, God would 
not be full,,- infinite Being, necessary Being, Self- Being ; 
would not he God. . . 

Again, all action is .something that can exist. 
Hence, Divine, full Being includes *the idea of God 
being a pure act, involving all action. God is Absolute, 



All-life, Essential Knowledge, absoUitc, Ali-will, All- 
bliss, etc. 

Now, all these ways of speaking of God's Inhnitude 
His Eternity, His Immensity, His Ininuitahilitw Hih 
Omnipresence, Omnipotence, \\’i?(]om, Lose, and sn 
forth, are all but various ways of saying God is c sst-n- 
tial being ; only different points of view ue take to 
help our thoughts ; merely, divisions inade bv iiiiite 
human thought in the Indivisible. To correct our 
thoughts, we must add that in tliemscdves all these are 
one and the same. All in Him are the same reaIit^^ 
God is internally One. This, philosophicalK’ speaking, 
is the simplicity of God. God Is fyuiw unmixed Bein<f 

Once more, if All-being, Infinite being is God, there 
is no room for the thought even of another God. God 
is sole, also externaUy. 

The commentary of Madhavacharwa on the 
Manduka-Upan, II-l-lO. says; '‘That which is 
called the Activity of the Lord, that wliich is stvled 
the Wisdom of the Supreme Self, all tliat verily is the 
Lord, — so also, the Divine attributes, like Strength. 
Power, &c.'’ So, too, we have the Sriiti : — ’* Wisdom, 
Power, and Action are his essential Natured' Svetas- 
vatara, !■ — 6. 

These are not here quoted as authorities, nor wili 
such Scriptural texts from ain' source whedever, be 
brought forward as of any value a[)art from the 
reasonableness of what is contained in them. In the 
language of the schoolmen, Tantuni valet anctoritas 
quantum valet , ratio. . his study of Natural 
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Religion is ended, the reader may turn to any such 
Holy Writ as shall have satisfied him of its super- 
natural origin. Throughout this work thej- are but. 
meant to show that East and West are at one in their 
assertions regarding the Divine Nature. 

Now, all these statements correspond to nothing, 
that is known to the human mind. Man made God 
to his own image. Man now corrects that error. God 
transcends all that man knows. God is like nothing, 
known to us. But this is a grave consequence to arrive- 
at. Our only process of knowing is by comparison^ 
This takes away all terms of comparison. This com- 
pels us to say that God is Unknoxvn and Uiiknon'able. 

The Upanisads in many places repeat this confes- 
sion of ignorance. The Bible is not behind hand in 
similar acknowledgment of the inability of the human 
intellect to grasp the Divine. By quite a different 
route, Spencer, the great synthetic philosopher of the 
Victorian Age, reached the same conclusion. The- 
Greeks of olden days, perchance for a like reason, 
built, among those of their other gods, an altar to the 
Unknown God. A poor conclusion this would seem 
to be to all our reasoning hitherto. 

Once again I quote from the Upanisads. Thej- ex- 
press perfectly the stage we have reached, and point 
the way to what lies beyond. The Kena Upan. II-2.. 
and 3. says ; — “ I do not think I kno.w Him fully : others- 
say, ‘ We know Him fully.’ Nor do I say that I know 
Him not at all, for I know. Amongst.us, who says, ‘ I 
know Him,’ he, knows Him not. He who sa3-s, ‘ I do- 
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not know Him/ he knows indeed.” — Of whom the 
^■opinion is, ' Brahman is not to be thought of/ by In’m 
is He rightly thought. He who thinks, * Brahman has 
been thought of by me,Mie does not know. By those 
who consider, * We have realised Brahman/ Ide has 
not been realised. By those who consider, * We can- 
not fully realise Brahman ’ He is realised.” 

The Manduka Upan 1. 6., says, "The tranquil in 
heart see the Imperishable as the source o*f all beings, 
•and know Him to be im'isible, iinseizable, without 
•genus, without species, without e};es or ears, witliout 
hands or feet, all-powcrful, all-pervading, and extreme- 
ly subtle, as the unchanging source of all things,” 

These quotations, while stating what we do not 
know, point out what is known. First, -ice knoic^ that 
ihis unkiwxvahleness of God does not arise from emptl*- 
ness of object in Him. He exceeds knovrledge. Second, 
%ve know that He is the source of all things. This se- 
cond is a fruitful consideration. 

All is from God. Now, these are from Him know- 
ingly produced, or, unconsciously put forth. In either 
case, things are like Him after all; like His ideas of 
them in the lirst case, effects of His nature, in the 
second, and so again, like Him. Like Him somehow, 
but unlike Him, too, as we have seen. How shall we 
reconcile this antithesis'? Here, as in everytliing, we see 
existence bounded by non-existence. All that 1ms exis- 
tence has^it of ar|^ by'-'God, so far a 

of His, ••All- that is-limit non-existence lea Ws ' 

^ us dark as to Him.'; ''Now. ‘matter. Mnd extension are but 


measure and limit. This gives no idea, even incom- 
plete, of God. The powers of the mind on the other 
hand are able to conceive their own actions as bound- 
less. Wisdom to know, Love to desire, Joy to delight 
are as their objects. We can well conceive in God, 
Knowledge, Love, Jo}', etc., as boundless as their 
object, Himself. 

But, again, we must correct ourselves, and say that 
all this Divine Knowledge, Love, Joy, Power, etc., are 
God’s Own Self, His Nature, His Being. We say this, 
but this we do not understand. We hnd it unlike all 
we know. We know that we cannot know Him, and so, 
verily, we do know Him. 

With the correction that the infinite lies beyond 
all we truly know about him, we rightly say that 
God is All-wise,, All-powerful, All-holy, &c. By the 
necessity of our finite nature, we divide the absolutely 
one. But, then, we deny our division, and restore the 
Unity of Being to our thoughts. 

We name God by these finite conceptions, which 
we use for comparison’s sake, but we must not forget 
the corrective to all such titles. “God is Love,” say, 
the Christian Scriptures. “ God is Beauty,” said the 
Prophet ?\Iahomed. These names are useful, and of 
the greatest value to rouse the emotions. Those, and 
such otlier humanly coloured names are dear to the 
heart of man, but, the name of names, the nearest 
app>roac4^pf the finite the Truth is the simplest of 
all, just BEING, Self-b^ing. g. • - ' 

This conclusion of reason i^'. strongly supported 


by Scriptures that claim a higher than human source. 
In the Zoroastrian faith, also, this is one of the 
most secret names of the Lord, as is shown in the 
following- extract from the Hormuzd Yashf : — Tlmn 
spake Zarathustra: Tell me, then, O pure Ahuramuzda, 
the name w'hich is Thy greatest, best, fairest, and which 
is most efficacious for pra}‘er. Thus answered Ahura- 

muzda : My first name is AH Ml — I AM and my 

t\ventieth is AHMI YAD AHMI .MAZDAO™-- 1 AM 
THAT I AM.” Avesta XVH, 4 and 6. 

This was also the most secret name of God among 
the Jews, as we learn from the Old TesianKuit, Exo~ 
dnSy III, 13 and 14. “And Moses said unto God. 
Behold, when I come unto the Cdiildren of Israel, and 
shall say unto them, The God of \a.)ur fathers hath sent 
me unto you ; and the\' shall say unto me, what is His 
name? What shall 1 say unto them? And God said 
unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM : and He said. Thus 
shalt thou say unto the Children (jf Israel, I AM hath 
sent me unto you.*’ 

Among the followers of Islam, the name Khuda,. 
mdans the Self- existent. 

And again, we have the same, great, inefihble name 
in the Isavasya Upan. Man, 16. “That xonder person 
who dwells in Asu— Life — is known by the name of 
AHAiM M; and ASMI— M AM.’ 

The practical result of these subtle considerations 
is to point out that the most unlike systems of religion 
are at one in tftetr q^nceptions of the nature of ‘God ^ 
We ordinary men cannot go far wrong if we accept 
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their statements, as fur as we understand them. Their 
effect on conduct and the emotions is matter for study,, 
further on. 

Noth -i. All the passages here quoted from the Upanisads are- 
from tiie translation of Srisa Chandra Basil, in Vol. I. of the fcsacred 
Books of the Hindus. If the other volumes of the series prove as de- 
lightful reading as this, the boon conferred on English students of Com- 
parative Keligion will be inestimable. 

KnTK.--- 2 . The mystic word OM, philologically considered, bears- 
the signs, in its broad vowel and elementary consonant, of being a. 
very old word, -a pre-Sanskrit root, —expressing the same i-reat name 
referred to above, 1 AM. The Greek to on seems a derivative, like the 
English am. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The World. 

What we have learnt so far of the Supreme Being 
has been either the result of reasoning on the contin- 
gent nature of the world this has led us to admit 
the existence of a Great First Cause; or, again that 
Being’s existence has been regarded as a self-evident 
truth. The consequence accepted by all has been the 
same. Flis ineffable name, meanixig Self-Being, has 
been recognised as expressing the Divine Nature, best, 
though that Nature remains ever fully and adequately 
unknown. Yet it is ever more and more being known 
by studying the world that is made by Him. 

But, what is the world? How did it originate? 
Why is it ? These are questions almost as differently 
answered as there are different students of the pro- 
blems they state. As before^ we shall tvoid discussion 
and consider only w’hat is universalh^' accepted. 


Here are some of the replies one meets with. 
What is the world ? Say one set of thinkers, tlie 
world is nothing but the thougiits of God m:ide objects 
of human consciousness, — God’s thoughts as leanit by 
men. Others say that the world is only matter in 
varied forms, — inertia and energy,— calk'd into 

being, and kept in existence by the Divine. Povrer. 
The materialist asserts that all we know is tliat, the 
world is the object of our senses, and of tin: know- 
ledge we can derive from them by the heli> of onr 
reason. The Pantheist says the world and God art,‘ 
one. The Monotheist declares that God and tlie \\-orld 
are apart, beyond the power of mind to think how far 
apart, being respectively infinite and finite. The 
former holds that the world emanates or flows forth 
from the Divine Being, though it leaves the Divine 
unchanged. It is pervaded by God, say the latter, but 
does not share in any way in His Essence, or Nature, 
Hvow came thetworld to be ? Theisrs answer: It 
was created, when, with the world, time began, /. c., 
it was not, and was made by the Will of God. Some 
hold that it was produced |)erfect and comidete : 
others, that it is still progressing and evolx'ing. 
(Scientific men are unanimous as regards this last 
sentence.) Another some maintain the world iilwnys 
was. God always creates. It is His Nature to do so, 
though for his own sake, of course : — Wbat motivt: out 
of Hiinsdf has thC' Ali’^Self-sufficient ?. GocPsaid, and 
, says,P‘ Let thife^’orld be/’,, and it came into and cou'* 

, tiniies in existeuce/..moib“^ntIy 'leilewed. 


W Ii\ \\ <is ths world m&dc to bo ? i^Grc nrc sorn© 
of the answers: For God’s accidental glory. For 
man to attain to God : For God’s good pleasure; To 
communicate His happiness to those to whom He 
gi\es being, ^o w’ork out the Divine energies, &c,, 
&c. \\ hy the world exists is yet more difficult to 

answer, unless we are content to say that it exists for 
all the ends and purposes that it does de facio fulfil. 

Now, what stands out in all this jumble of ans- 
wers Thin, that the leorld has its source and present 
being in God, Who, at least Pervades ami su^ays it. 
Sanskrit philosophers have, most subtly, analysed the 
process which they believe underlies the emanation or 
coming-forth of the finite from the infinite. Christ- 
ians, Mohamedans, and Jews ■ say God willed the 
world and it was and is. Whether it be of God ojie 
imy or the other, it tells of Him. It reflects Him. It 
is, at least, as it were the handi work of God. Much 
more is it a manifestation of God if it is Divine in its 
very stuff, so to speak ; if it is God himself in varied 
forms and appearances, or, even if it be a dream, or 
si»ort of the Divine. Even if it be a cloak or veil, it 
serves to make the Invisible, visible. It is like the 
veil of Moses to hide the blinding brightness of the 
Light of God. 

Either way, all agree that the world makes known, 
m Its finite manner what is othenvise, and in itself, 
the Infinite Unknown, ..^hnkire, '"or the way the world 

proceeds,- grows, fihan-gesf- develops,^ (i^cays, &c. is all 

ascribable to God,, either.-.ag,-- willed by Him, or, as 


Himself apparently going on, growing, iinnergoiiio- 
seeming change and development. I^Jther wa\', ’chdt- 
ever is natural is Divine at least inasmuch as it is 
Ood-zcilled. 

This is a ver}." important conclnsion to ha\’e n.rrived 
at. It leads to a further practical consixpuo'ua^ 
more important. From it immediately fol]<Avs nra 
•only that whatever is natural is good. l>i.u: tlm moral 
rule, What is natural is right.’' If the tirsi -dio-vs 
us a way to contemplate the Divine in the finitra tlm 
second may be found to lead us to a vt-i nuam inti- 
mate union than that of the knower and tlio kja^wn, 
■vis., that of the lover and the loved. lUit this w<‘ 
shall see only in the second part of this wra*k. Let 
us return to, the study of the immediate matter of our 
thoughts. 

Nature is Divine is a truth that becomes further 
emphasised when we consider what Western iihiloso- 
phers of the Middle Ages, Christian and Mohainedan, 
knew as the Divine Concursus or Concurrence. Everv 
action, as we said before, has a being of its ovrn. 
As such, this also is due to the inflnx of Divine 
energy. I walk and run, because the |)ower of Cxod 
in me enables me, to do so. My walkirgg and running 
is as much and more God’s thaui mine. This is so 
even from the point of view that looks u\^r^u Nature 
as not God but God’s creation. Much more is the 
conclusion valid when, the world is rrayarded as an 
appeaivyice_ or- .eftianation' 'of • God H iniself . 

Another thought ■ that is’''df_ untold value in this 


connection is what is known, as God’s Omnipresence, 
■or Imminence. God is everywhere, and all God every- 
where. A part of God is not in this room and a part 
in that ; nor a part in the furniture and a part in my 
body, a.]id a lesser part in my mouth and ears. But 
all God is not only present, preserving ever}' minute 
particle of matter, but actively moving and directing, 
every ether thrill, swa^dng leaf and passing thought. 
This needs no proof. It follows from the nature of 
God as understood above. All that is is the action of 
God. “In Him we live and move and have our 
being.’’ To Htiidy the world is to study at leasts the 
works of God. 

This conclusion opens up the difficult}' of explain- 
ing what is natural!}' evil, and adds to it. Before 
attempting the solution of that great problem, the ex- 
istence of evil, we shall first distinguish between indi- 
vidual nature, and the nature of the whole world 
considered as one result of Divine action, or Being. 
We shall do so as concretely as possible. 

It is natural for every individual thing to maintain 
its own well-being. This is evident for all living things. 
They all tend to the development of their own natures, 
the preservation of their own lives. It is equally na- 
tural for them to do so at the cost of the destruction 
of other lives for food, or, in self-defence. The forest 
trees and the blades of grass struggle with one another 
for the sunlight and the. rain. What one gains the 
other loses. More directly antagonistic we see the 
deer devour the grassy The tiger slay the deer. The 


snake kills with its poison fangs both animals and men. 
For each the action is natural, and so, according to 
our previous conclusion, Divine. But to what does ail 
this struggle tend? What is natural for the whole? 

Evidently, this is a question of fart. It tends to 
the ultimate victory of the strongest, or the swiftest, 
or the shrewdest. What was made <irigiiuilly the 
fittest for the fight or naturally dewluped to be- 
come the ablest fighter is to be the Divinely appoint- 
ed, i.e., the natural winner. And here man stands out 
pre-eminent, as lord and master of the world by right 
of conquest, his natural, his Divine right, established by 
his ability to meet the tiger with repeating rifie.s, to coun- 
teract snake-bite by the injection of malt vinegar, or 
permanganate of potash. Man’s superiority is naturally 
acquired, and therefore it teas Divinely intended. 

This leads to the conclusion that the well -be ini’ of 
the human race is the natural, or Divine end of all 
that is upon the surface of the earth. All that opposes 
it may be natural individually ; all that favours it is 
natural universally, at least as far as we know. 

Now, this appears a very paltr}- conclusion to have 
reached. So it must seem to one who knows an}-thing 
of the teachings of modern astronomy. The .starry 
spaces, depth beyond depth, as far as thought can go, 
are filled with mighty suns and their attendant 
planets, amidst which our earth is, literall\' no more 
than a grain of sand among the myriad other grains 
upon the wide beach. How; ridiculous it .seetns, 
in the light of .such knowledge, to .say that all this 


Divine displa\’ is but for puny man. Let us hasten, 
to clear this objection. We must above all be practi- 
cal The end of inanimate things on earth, is tO' 
minister to the needs of life, and of all other living- 
creatures to serve man. This we ixnd., de facto, to be 
the regular process on this earth, and, speaking of this 
earth nlone, we concluded that the end on this 
earth, of all the operations of nature, was the perfecting 
of the human race. Of wider ends, beyond this little 
earth, in which the heavenly bodies have their part we 
know nothing. And yet, even these bodies man, 
naturally using his reasoning powers, employs to serve 
a purpose benehcial to himself. The contemplation of 
the star-strewn firmament above, ennobles his mind, 
widens its grasp, teaches him more of that Infinitude, 
Whom we dimly perceive, as it were, at work on such 
a St upend nous scale. This is, at any rate, a minor 
end and p>urpo3e, that the stars can be made to serve. 
We do not pretend to speak of their place in the 
cosmic plan, in v’hich, no doubt, the earth bulks no* 
larger than it does in a chart of the skies. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Human Race. 

The considerations of this chapter are suggest- 
ed by the qustion whether this natural struggle 
which has established the superiority of mankind is to 
be continued among men, too, till the fittest race 
survives. History alone .pan answer this.*If she fails to- 
settle the point, the question remains open. Assyria,. 
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‘Greece, Rome, Carthage : — where are the}”?*' Egypt, 
Persia, Rome, Spain, France and England, have each 
in turn taken up a leading position a!nr>ng the civ ilised 
nations of the world, but all fall back again. Wliat is the 
•history of the fallen ? Does there stand out any rule or 
principle, clearly, iinderl\’ing all the chaos of wars and 
intrigues we read of in the stories of the past ? AVhat 
is the natural process of this rise, decline and fall ? 
Gould we answer this we might, perhap^s.. discow-r the 
•end to which all this world struggle tonds. 

Cecil Rhodes, who established British ]v.)\vt!r in 
South Africa,^ maintained tlnit, as far as lu* Ci)uld judge, 
the natural trend of the world's later history has been 
to secure the spreading of the British Empire over all 
the earth. Helping in this, he thought, wns to .share 
in carr}'ing out the designs of God, and therefore, to 
be sure of ultimate success. AW': may well smile at a 
partial patriotism such as this. An inhabitant of 
Spain in the days of Charles \\ or a ■Moslem of 
the time of the earlier Moghul Ehnperors, might just 
.as well, and with equal plausibility have concliKled 
that it was the will of God to estaldish the su|)eriority 
■of his own people over Europe or Hindustan. W'e 
must take a wider look, and we shall understand 
that even in pre-historic times, in Ins conflicts with the 
‘‘dragons of the prime'', man found the victory assured 
to him only when heiought united w ith his fellowmam 

Here is a remarkable point to emphosisc.— the 
assured vidtori^' of the united. Against the monsters 
•of the geologic periods '.man was powerless alone. In 


his mutual conilicts what do we see? Conquest has 
been a real growth only when expansion was followed 
by the welding of the defeated, and their victors into a 
corn[)act whole. When a people battles, but to enslave 
its victories are apparent, its success temporary, Rome 
and Spain failed utterly to perpetuate their conquests, 
but the Norman occiqyation of England became a per- 
manent fact because in the latter case, conquerors and 
conquered were compelled by isolation to unite. So 
the j\Iohaniedan kingdoxns of the Dakhin were stable 
because based on the firm foundation of mutual tolera- 
tion. The same was the case with the Moghul Empire 
at Delhi, till Aurungzeb cut himself and his Moslems 
apart from the bulk of his subjects. 

Once or twice we meet cases of the extermination 
■of the conquered. This happens only when the com- 
batants are one much stronger than the other, and also 
the one prolific and the other not so. Otherwise the 
attempt is a failure, in America, the Red Indian, and 
in Australia, the alxorigines have died out of the land 
on the advent of the European, like the Lepcha of 
Sikkhirn before the sturdy Gurkha of Nepal. The 
race that perished ceased to breed. On the other hand 
the Jews tried to exterminate their enemies in Canaan, 
and the Aryans, theirs in India, but now the Jew is an 
exile in Palestine, the Promised Land of his fathers, 
•and the rsllechchas dwell in millions amid the hills and 
forests of Central India,- and as in all theSe years, so 
now too, is slovs’ly blending wuth the loiv.er strata of the 
Aryan populatibn. ^ 
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Disunion, therefore, ruins the mightiest empires, and 
union builds them up. The German philosopher Fichte, 
a hnndred and fift}’ years ago, saw that the tdfimafe 
union of the tvhale human race ivas the ^oal to xchicli 
the world process moved. The pride of eniporors, the 
ambition of the soldier, the merchant's greed and the 
zeal of missionaries, all, sometimes even in their t)\\n 
despite, directly or indirectly, wt-re working out and 
co-operating towards this end. A common ci\'ilisation 
based on the spread of knowledge, and the spirit of love 
was to blend the nations of the world into ti world- 
federation, as it had united kingdoms intc) (uiipircs, 
tribes into states, and families into tribes. As means 
to this end, Fichte foretold mutual emigrations and 
immigrations, the transfer of commodities from one 
end of the world to the other, and the continual inter- 
change of thoughts and aspirations by the daily greater 
facilities of intercourse supplied by steam and electri- 
city. The embryo air-ships of our day are a further 
step in this direction. 

1 he extinction of a pcX)ple. is the exceptian, and is 
invariably the result of immorality leading to unnatural 
vice and racial suicide. Of this ue shall see more later 
on. 

The preceding considerations are strengthened from 
another point of view. Authority has its root in the 
headship of the father, the natural defender and provider 
of the family. Sociology at least in some casts, re-' 
cognises the gr(f\vth of the family into a. tribe, with, the 
consequent evphition t>f the father into the fatlier-chief. 


A picture of such a patriarchal family-tribe is given 
in the Bible, in the story of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. The development of this family into the tribe 
and nation of Israel, is also narrated in the sacred pages. 

The a^-^thority of the father would, in primitive 
times, be naturally absolute, and traces of this are seen 
in the power of life and death given by Roman law, 
to the pater-familiasi, over his children. This is the 
ultimate source of the natural and Divine right of 
kings, viz., the natural right of a father to the submis- 
sion of his children. This elemental stage, however, did 
not long retain its primitive simplicity. The increase 
of the numbers of the family-tribe soon led to the delega 
tion of the supreme authority to subordinate officials. 

Again, in nations that have had a less peaceful 
growing time, the banding together of many families 
and tribes to resi.st foreign encoachment put authority 
into the hands of the ablest military leader. Abraham 
united in himself both functions, but in man\' cases, 
the military leader was chosen of the people for his 
iitness for what, in troublous times, came to be regarded 
as the chief duty of the ruler or king. Here we have 
another source, equally natural, of public authority. 
The ablest man, the Konig, or King was chosen by the 
council of patriarciis, or Wiseman, their Witenagemet. 
}so\v, Vitevidly, vox populi was vox Dei, The p.eople 
natunilly asserted their right to nominate the one best 
suited to ensure them peace' and orderly government. . 

The patriarch was the:source of herefiitary authori- 
ty : the military chief of the democratic principle. 
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Further evolution finds a subjugated lowest class. 
The slaves of the patriarchal families, and the iielots 
of Greece give us early instances of this menial class. 
The Government is not seen to be for their good. The 
Plebs of Koine were onh’ able to secure the franchisi^, 
when Roman , conquests had provided slaves enough 
to replace them. I'he })ri(.'Sth', soldier, and industrial 
castes of India had a substratum of Sudras, or base- 
born menials, as the foundation of their societ)-. The 
Brahmins, Kshatri}’a, Vaish and Sudra point to an early 
organization similar to that of Rome with its Fatres, 
Equites, Plebs and Servi. 

This historical fact seems to be tlie result of the 
working of the process known as the 'Struggle for 
existence ’ among the individuals of the human race. 
But history also shows that this lowest class has always 
ruined its oppressors, even though it be after centuries 
of subjection. The appeal to their sense of equal 
manhood, whether made by invading Goths and 
Huns, bv Islam or Cdiristianity, has alwa^'s met 
with a ready response in the hearts of the down -trodden 
class. 

The F'eudal Age saw the ascendency of the warrior 
nobles and the Catholic hierarchy. This was broken 
up bv the up-heaval of the citizen class in tlie P'^rench 
Revolution, after the Protestant Reformation had des- 
troyed the temporal power of the Church. And now, 
the plutocracy of modern civilisation is undermined by 
the adherents 5f Socialism and theoutrageous extremists 
of Anarchy' and ■; 
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The result of these facts seem to be that the strug- 
gle for existence among human beings leads to chaos 
and confusion.. Indeed, as it explains little in the in- 
animate world, it confounds all true explanation of the 
gro\s th of hurnanit}’, which lies above and beyond the 
vegetable and merely sensitive world. Savs an Ameri- 
can writer of to-day, Charles Wagner, in. The Upright 
Life, ‘‘ The struggle for existence does not take on 
tile same form in all the degrees of life, and what is- 
law in the world of plants and animals, may easily not 
count at all in the world of men. Fierce competition,, 
the exclusion of some by others, “ selection ” bv force 
and the destruction of the weak, is the law of the 
lower world, where plants deprive each other of light^^ 
and the beasts survive at each other’s expense ; but in 
the life of humanity another law rises into vie^^'. Our 
most precious possessions are those which . increase by 
our sharing them with others. The very things that 
generally impede and embarrass life in the lower world,, 
namehn nearness and union, favour the development 
of man, and of the new interests which make their 
appearance with human society. In union thex‘e is 
strength is a. true saying for man ; his law is solidarity; 
and, by this law, the wrong a man does to other men 
reacts u|)on himself, so that instead of increasing by 
this method, he decreases. Let a man destroy a man, 
a family a family, a nation a nation, and the conse- 
quences of the deed fall upon the doer inevitably.” And 
again,— ‘‘We are all bound together, brothers in siiiier- 
ing in ignorance, in the poverty v%nd the wealth of our 


nature, whatever be our language, or colour, our con- 
ceptions, and our divergent material interests, a higher 
interest makes us one. You mfu- fell trees \sitliout 
injuring the species, but you cannot strike a man, even 
the weakest or the humblest, without injuring humani- 
tv. Such is the cohesion of mankind that every a<‘(inn 
vibrates throughout the whole body,” Tlie eonnmnii- 
ty of man is further evidenced in trade, science, art. 
religion, which are all universal achiex'cnient.s of man 
for the w hole race. 

The full realization of this iniiiy in all its perfection 
is the dream of all poets, the theme of all projrhecies, 
the deepest aspiration of all good men. Yet ” the far- 
off divine event, to which the whole creation moves,” 
is still but a beautiful dream. Its practical value does 
not do more than point out a direction for ilie com- 
bined efforts of mankind. This progress may, con- 
ceivably, in its turn, give place to as gradual a disinte- 
gration, decay and ultimate death, in common with ali 
life processes of 'which we know. The world must 
live and grow before it shall be ripe enough to drop 
and die. This period of growth is ours. Shall we 
refuse to live because, forsooth, one day it is appointed 
us to die ? The silly girl in the German faidew ho 
wept because the -needle she was sewing with might 
perchance prick the husband she might possiid}- marry, 
so that he .should perhaps die would lx* a U'pc'of the 
man who should, be discouraged at this thougliti ’■‘..'The 
idea is in no\v way. of;;practical lielp. 


CHAPTER VL 
v’i'HE;'' Nature, of Man.;/" 

Leaving aside the end of the human race as of Jess 
practical value, let us turn to what more nearly con- 
cerns us, viz., the problem of man’s individual life. 
What is tile end and purpose of my life ? Let us rvUt 
the (juestion yet more concretely. How shall I secme 
my well-being ? To answer this I must first ki’cvv 
what man is in himself. What is his real nature, be 
he a merchant prince, or a factory hand, a leader of 
fasliion and culture, heir of all the ages, foremost in 
the files of time/’ or a derelict, left behind in the on- 
ward sweep of civilisation, a naked African, or Anda- 
manese, savage and cannibal, and at most a shrev^der 
brute than the ape. 

What is man ? A cunningly evolved play of matter 
■and force, in which the brain secretes thought as the 
kidnex’s secrete urine. Man is the ablest of brutes. 
This is the Materialist’s ansxver. Translated into prac- 
tice it has invariably ruined individuals and nations. 
Man is an immortal soul God-created for heavenly bliss 
in union with his Creator. This is the Monotheistic 
position. Man is God in matter working up to libera- 
tion from material bonds and re- absorption into the 
Godhead. This is the Pantheist’s conception of the 
destiny of man. J shall not attempt to settle their 
controversy, but consistently, with the purpose of these 
fimdaiT^ental considerations, turn to the practical as- 
pect of this question.' ’ v' w; ' 


W licit do i see in nuuu I in uiysell r iMrst, a bcnh 
that is bounded by time and s[)nce. and sct'ond, a 
mind that realises, or dreams it realises, a state \s!iere 
time and space are not. Knou ledge is of truth, and 
truth is eternal. Conduct attains the good, and the 
values of the good are eternal Tlu.‘ true and the- 
good refer the man to God as to tlie souna* of tbo 
Beautiful. Beauty is equails* Divine. Lo\e scoffs at 
death.', , 

Man is not body alone, and not mind aloru*. Both 
are natiirall}' ours, and both naturallx', therefore, good. 
The well-being of the one is inti match' bound up with 
the well-being of the other. “The brain moves: it is. 
stark nonsense to say that the brain thinks." “ Every 
neurosis has its psychosis." Botlt these statements are*- 
true. The brain is not the mind, hut we ('amiot ignore*- 
thtGink between them. 

The body is made up various organs for the* func- 
tions of life : the brain to accompany and condition 
thought, an<l to execute the will-comina,nds : the drcu- 
latery system of the blood to presen've aaid renew the 
brain and the nerves: the respiratory system tlu- 
limgs to purify the blood, and tlie digestive to remove 
and replace the waste of blood and tissue. These 
make the individual body self-sufficient. The\' are 
enough for each one's bodily is ell-being. 

These organs erf the hod\* function, when in good 
conditioig in an imperceptible wai'. Wlien dis<)rder(;d,. 
they are O'ften Causes of acute pain and discorn fcn:t. .The 
, cvx.eVption is the process - of -eating and drinking, whkdii 


IS accompatiiecl u ith more or less pleasure, that seems 
tc serve the purpose of urging the body to labour, not 
only to satisfy the cravings of hunger and thirst, but 
also to tickle the palate with delicacies. This assures 
regular feeding, which is needful for the normal health v 
body. 

Apart from those already mentioned are the repro- 
ductive organs, male and female. The}- form a class 
apart. Womble.ss women and eunnchs are sometimes 
born, and live well and happy in their own way. Cas- 
titition uikI o\ ai ic)toin\ do not destro\’. or diminish 
health. The reproductive functions have a, reference 
outside the individual, and connect him in various ways 
to others. First, by being a dual function, it demands, 
a union between man and woman. Second, in as. 
mnch as it perpetuates the race, it links the pair to all 
hiunanit}-, the generations past to those to he. Bi- 
oiogy shows how intimate and real is this bond. Third- 
!>■ the child is the bond and raison d’etre of the familv. 
the primal cell in the national organi.sra. 

: This function, l.ielieved to be ultimately destructive 
of the individual, -at least by many thinkers and oh- 
servers.— is accompanied with the greatest of merely 
bodih' pleusure.s. 

Finally, a strong and deep-seated connection sub- 
sists between the.se reproductive organs and the great 
nerve centre, the brain. Excess of functioning of the 
former shatters the nervous system, and ends in lunacy. 
On the, other hand, brain activit_\- seesis to stimulate 
the sexual instincts. Havelock, gllis conclusively e,s- 
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tablishes the close and continual action and re-action, 
between the religious emotions, in ]>articiilar, and the 
sex desires. The laws that express this niutual influ- 
ence have not been formulated as yet. 

One point more in this general conspectus of t!ie 
human body, is supplied b}' the thought of tlie inade- 
quate self-protection of the body, making, at least for 
the man of modern civilisation, a niodicinn of clothing 
and shelter as great a necessity to him as his daily 
bread, 'i'hat the human body can adapt itself to its 
environment, from one extreme of temperature to the* 
other, is proved by '‘the naked negro |)anting at the 
line,” and the equally naked Tiera-del-Fuegan woman 
and child seen by Darwin, as they stood undisturbed 
though the spray froze on their bodies as it drenched 
the mother and her little babe in arms. 

In considering man's non-bodily nature, the old 
faculty, psychology, would have been of great conve- 
nience here. With its imagination, or memory, intel- 
lect and will with the phrase, nihil in intellectu nisi 
quod prius In sensu " — there is nothing in the mind 
but what has been in the sensations " — to link 
mind and body together, this division would have 
supplied a very apt sub-di\-ision for the functions of 
the mind or soul. As it is, sense-impressions, percep- 
tions, associations, assimilations to the Perct*[>tion-m<iss, 
emotions, volitions, all working togetlier, and inextric- 
ably fused in each and every operation, make it a hope- 
less task to s#ek for ,a practical guide here for the 
classification .of: the thoughts of this chapter. 
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Out of regard to the purely practical aim of this 
^ ^ the external division supplied by 
o ejects to classify the invisible mental processes. My 
annis not psychological analysis, but an attempt to 
oinmlate admitted psychic facts. We know We 
desire. We enjo^-. This gives cognition, volition, 
emotion, corresponding to the Platonic trinity of the 

true, the good, and the beautiful, that I have adopt- 
ed ill my introductory- chapter. 

Cognition, and its harvest of knowledge, garnered 
in the memory, and transmitted toothers, is, primarily 
a function of well-being of the individual. As it is 
also communicable, it enters into all human relations 
as the raw material of progress. It may result in mis- 
taken knowledge, or error, when it misses the truth 
It IS then an equally prolific source of the germs of 
intellectual disease and death. The exercise of this 
nnction calls for patient persistence, and brings with 
d, when the truth has been attained, a contented 
satisfaction. Doubt is a most distressing state of mind. 

Volition eventuates in action, or, when reasoned, 
conduct, that builds up habits of good or ill, virtues or 
\ ices, i.e., chaiacter. Character, in its turn, re-acts on 
conduct, and makes virtue and vice yet more and more 
easily a part of self. The beginnings of virtue, as of 
knowledge, are alone difficult. In a noble-minded 
character, the pursuit of good calls for the most 
concentrated earnestness. It finds its, reward in an 
assured happiness,~“ the peace of God that passeth 
all understanding/’ Vice is restless to the end. The^- 
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power of character to influence other men is one of the 
most important practical considerations connected with 
the thought of this mental process. 

The emotions in all their complex blendings with 
one another, and in their infinite variety of shades, or 
'degrees of intensity, may, perhaps, he conv<mient!\' 
reduced to the following heads. The division will be 
found exhaustive enough for nil practical purpt)si*s. 
The.S(; various heads are love, Inite. hope, fear, an<l 
einger. These arise accordingly as th(‘ beautiful is 
perceived here and now, or not lure and now, or as 
attainable, or unattainable, or ihially. as rlirt'afentni l>y 
something that might destroy it. With the Infinite 
Beauty at stake, it is easy to uiidtn-siand the violence 
of religicms t motions. It partly excitscs religious 
enthusiasm evmi wheti it g’otrs lo ^^l^elrns, as tile 
odium fheologicum. It expresses, at least, a sense of 
the infinite value of God for man. As such, it is a 
million times preferable to the cloddish apatliy, that 
knows nothing worth worrying about. 

In connection with the emotions it is well to 
mention the newly- recognised action of suggestion and 
telepathy. The senseless panic of a crowd is a striking 
illustration. Unreasoned fear sprea<ls like a conflagra- 
tion in a haystack. This iinintentioned, unreasonerl, 
uncontrolled contagion of the emotions is a slrangt^ 
fact worthy of consideration in estimating the value of 
religious fervajur evoked and spread h\ religious 
revivals.'l'v V'”e 

^ ,^Finally, ^ this' enumeration is 'completed by the 


mention of man's free will. It is not possible to avoid 
this ve.ved question here. .As to what it is, or how it 
acts, that IS for the philosopher to define and describe 
Justice Beaman of Bombay very soundly expresses it 
Hs the *d\’namjc inode of consciousness.” We .shail 
attend to the practical side of the controversy. Even 

here there is difficulty enou,qffi to meet at the Very out- 

''Set... ■■■ ■ ■ ' 

How is m:m Iroo it God hi, actions, or 

lyn .t they are the result of the unfolding of the 
d.v,ne ,na„. Theism and Pantheism alike seem to 
^Dmpe us to legard the conception as an absurdity. 
However, there are subtle distinctions in plenty to set 
against both forms of the objection. The .Monotheist 
may be met by .saying either that God fore-sees that 
this man wUl freely act thus or thus : or that God does 
not foresee,, as our finite conceptions compel us to 
describe His divine knowledge. He just sees in His ' 
eternal Now, in which there is no past, present or 
future. To the Pantheist, it is pointed out that the- 
evolution of the divme in man, his spirit is indepen- 
<ient of every thing but itself, and that, therefore, the 
divine m man is free. Responsibility is the natural 
outcome of his relations to other forms of the divine 
evolution, to other theandric sparks of the divine 
fire, to other men, in short. .Such are some of the 
answers gnen, Qui fotest cafere capiat. 

Here it is eimugh to .say, that commgn seme, all the 
world over, holds man responsible fMiis actlom, because 
tt credits him xcith reahon toMlMni jhe conseguenam 
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of his actions. We appeal to tlie culprit's knowledge 
of the ill-results of his act, be he man or hov. " Did 
not you know that if you throw stones afiout, >-ou might 
hit some one ? ” — “ Don’t you know it is wrong, i o., 
unnatural to tell lies? "—Don't you know that adultery 
<ie:-.tro_vs the \'ery foundiitions ('f societc ? " Kecause 
man is a rational animal, he is re.sponsiolt-'. hree-vsall is 
rooted in reason, volition in cognition. I could not iielp 
niy.ieif ", is no e.xcuse, save as regards [diysical coercion. 
T.hfe e.\cu.se, “ I did not know." is valid in any court of 
moraIit\-. All men acknovsledge, and [iractically accept 
their own uccouutabilitc' as a moral axiom. It is self- 
evident. No subtilities really siiake the conviction. 
In these practical considerations it is the first postulate 
of the second part. 

The social man in the family, the township, State, 
or race, is the outcome of the need men have of each 
othei. Mutual succour against ..common enemies, 
mutual assistance in procuring bodily necessities m a 
stable and permanent manner, mutual aid in perpetua- 
ting the race by safe-guarding the child, and, above all, 
in. securing a wider sphere for the e.'cercise and de\ elop- 
ment of his spiritual activities, all these compel men to 
live united and together. This, too, is for the child. 
The child, the heir of futurity, sole legatee of all this 
viotid, physical, mental and inciral is the fountain- 
head of all that is not self-seeking in man. 

The contrasted instincts of self-preservation and of 
self-sacrifice for the sake of the child tend, respectivelya 
teethe well-being :6f the individual and the perfecting 
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of the race. The latter is as natural as the former,, 
but of wider value. The former justifies violence. 
The latter promulgates the law of love. As between 
man and man, Tolstoy maintained that the teaching 
of Christ was that love alone should rule. Cases involv- 
iiig a conflict of these arise as questions for solution in 
the second part. 

There is one concluding remark to add here. It 
points out the purpose of the enumeration just given 
of man’s natural functions, mental and physical,.. 
individual and social. The aim has been to. indicate 
tliat the natural well-being of man depends on the 
perfection of just these activities. As natural, their 
perfection enables him to attain his end best, whatever 
that end might be. The iuens saua in corpor sano' 
— the sound mind in the sound body, — is thus the 
proximate end of man, and the norm of his moral life. 
The attainment of this well-being, this perfect realiza- 
tion of the self, is the standard of man's conduct. Social 
institutions are concrete embodiments of ever more and 
more complex means and facilities to this end ulti- 
mately to be fully realised only b\' posterity. 


CHAPTER VIL 

The Nature of Evil. 

At the threshold of the study of the good to be 
realised by the religious life, hangs the dark shadow of 
the thought of evil. This dark figure of ill is embodied 
b\' the nations of the, world in’ a thousand sinister 
shapes,. Ahriman, Satan, the Prince' of Darkness, an^- 



toe rather of Lies, — what is th 
that he is imagined to rule ? 

Let ns enuinerate a few 
for a conception that shall 
possible that a man may conceive 
reasonablv 


■e nature of the worlc 
What is evil ? 
admitted evils, and seef 
include them all. It is 
though not very 
■that It IS an evil for him to be without 
the wings of an eagle, or the strength of a lion. Loss 
■of sight,^ disease and death are some more of a second 
■class of ills, “that mortal desh is heir to.’' Pain stands 
apart in a third category, and demands special 
■consideration among bodily ills. Tlieii there is the 
whole class of mental evils, dullness, slowness, limacv, 
doubt, error and ignorance. Lastly, there is the 
strange fact of the existence of moral evils. Gluttony, 

hes, theft, murder, lustfulness, pride, etc.! culminating 
in moral depravity 

■opinion of the whole wide w< 
the beautiful 




I bad character, can; 
orld, the blac 

works of God. 

Let us take each of this haphazard list 
to understand what each of them means, 
at a genera! idea of what evil signifies. 

The absence of a good, possession of 
natural to man, is really no ill at all. It 
thing as man s finite nature. Ai! 

Only God’s infinite fullness knows »f no 
not Himself. 

Loss of sight, disease, U., loss of heai^ 
sound functioning of the bodily organs, d 
loss of life,— these are evils 'indeed, and in 
■d^gath, the worst pf hbdity ■ ills. ■, , y^t, in 


SO arrive 


these lire nothing, nn:;re negations, losses something 
positive, of some good. These show that among the 
greatest of evils is the loss of a good tiiat is natiirah 
but they remair) negations. They are not. The })osi- 
tive evil that should arouse our opposition is their 
cause. We inay fear the vitriol that can blind, attack 
the bacilli that can set up cholera morbus, and hate 
the enemy who would slay us. As lost good, they are 
jiothing, not good nor had, but just annihilation, 
nothingness, non-heirig. Their causes are evils. 

Pain is a complex product. First, there is the 
negation noticed above, the absence of well-being, of 
•comfort, that marks the normal functions of life. It 
is acute discomfort, but it is more. It is a positive, 
urgent, sensation of organic reluctance. It is an ins- 
tinctive struggle and effort to restore the lost comfort^ 
and a perception of that struggle. This, thirdly, plays 
over into the cognitive, volitional, and emotional func- 
tions of the mental life. The emotions of fear, hate 
and anger, fanned to excess by the exaggerations of an 
nncontrolable imagination, stir the whole man into 
action. With all the might of his will he combats the 
•evil cause at its destructive work. Agony is a struggle. 
Pain makes the work of destruction known, and so 
makes remedy possilde. The sensation of discomfort 
is trihing in itself. A strong or enthusiastic emotion 
tnakes it imperceptible. In such cases Burns are not felt 
till an hour after they have destroyed the skin. A flogging 
that laid bare the ribs was mocked at by the indignation 
<3f the sufferer, who declared that he bad afelt nothing of 
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the blows. ^ In its effect, as an urgent cry of alarm, 
pain IS a distinct good of the individual. The cau.se of 
the disorder, the discomfort of which culminates in 
pain, is the real evil. 

Of mental ills, dullne.ss and slou ne.s.s of mind -u-c. 
limitations of the individual, mere negations, as also is 
mental aberration, or lunacy. Tliey are physiologioal. 
rather than mental, and come under tlu- liead of 
disease just mentioned. 

Of mental evii.s properly- .so called ignorance, or 
a .sence of knowledge, doubt or dissatisfied in.stabilitv 
of know ledge, and error or false knowledge, are again, 

J” '^^giations. To compare them with 

boduy Ills, error is intellectual disease; doubt is mental 
pain; Ignorance is the death or non-being of cognition, 
rhei are Ipsses of good, and rv e should regard as the 
real evil the positive causes that tend to destroy the 
good that knowledge brings witii her. 

Lastly, ue come to the specimens of moral evil 
that were selected for consideration. 

Gluttony is e.xcessive eating and drinking in spite 
o he fact, that it is admitted by the glutton liimielf 
to be harmful to the digestion, and so to tiu- whole 
phy.sical well-being of the man. 

Lying IS a misrepresentation of facts, ft nmducr-s 

-ith all 

lot ms of deception, it is cognition murder 
^ Theft is unjustly taking from- another and without 

his what IS his possession. ■ 

^ Miirder'takes luinian life so as to imperil society-. 


;it least in principle. Like theft it does harm to the 
individual as well as to the community. 

Lust is a habit of the will that saps the real base 
of ail social life, by being destructive of the family. 

Moral depravity, the culmination of moral ills is a 
character so built up by conduct that its aim is no more 
to realise the perfections of the whole self, but -merely 
to develoj) one point regardless of the rest. Owing to 
the unity of the human character, and the organic 
relations between mental functions, this ends in the 
destruction even of the abnormal development, with 
that' of the whole moral man. , ■ 

Evil, we thus see, is a negation, absence, loss or 
destruction of good. There is nothing here to oppose. 
What is called, and incorrectly known as positive e\'il, 
is any good, anything, faculty, power, qua]it\-, or 
nature that works to the de.struction of any other e.vist- 
ing good. 

To imagine anything that shall destroy, or tend to 
destroy infinite good is to try to imagine two hostile 
gods. This we have seen to be inconceivable. Infinite 
good is unassailable. However, the finite produced by 
the infinite, — by creation or emanation, — is directed 
to an. end. The means to realise this is the future 
well-being of the fully developed finite being, Man. 
Man may oppose this in twp^ways,. either material!)', 
i.e., tie facto, or, conceivably ;- — with formal intent to 
thwart the divine purpose. The- supreme and self- 
evident folly and futility of such isaii^hception, apart 
from its ineffable depravjty,- makes -the seebnd case a' 
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mere logical potentialit}' of evil. Men, at any rate, do 
not resist this or that good, because God wills it, hut 
although God wills it, not because they attend its 
divine nature, but because heedless of the fact. Men 
seek the partial good A, and that is all they think 
about e\'en if A should cotiilict with the gn<.ui B, 
that tends more direct!}' to the divinely ap[)ointed end. 

To repeat, the end is, first, the perfect realizaticai 
of the individual nature of each man. This tends, in 
its turn, to the realising of the greatest good of the 
greatest number in the comnumity or state. FinalKe 
the whole is, apparently to work out a world-wide 
inter-dependence iti which the indi\'idual shall attain 
to an environment the* best suited to secure for him 
his highest personal perfection, Tims the process 
rounds to the full circle of action and re-actiou, in 
which it is impossible to assign a period or stop to the 
indehnite continuance of progress. 

What iunders the good that iiod wills, —freel}', sa\* 
the Theists : apparenti}' and necessarii}*, sa}' the Pan- 
theist, — is moral evil. Practicall}*, it is tiie deliberate 
attempt to hinder, or destroy, the [verfection of the 
individual. 

Hence the standard of perfection is ultimatelv, 
God's will — free or necessary, — practically, again, it is 
the ideal perfection of each individual /.e., his nature 
conceived as entire!}' perfect, or full}' n^alized. This 
involves a conscious recognition of the divitiel} ap- 
pointed end, and its deliberate acceptance, or rejection. 
The former alone can bring the cognitive and voli- 


tional nature of man into line with the Divine purpose, 
into harmon>' with the divine will. To those who 
ieco|jnise u peisc>nci] CtocI. this process is coricei\'eci as- 
oi>edience to a roinniand. and its contrary as disobed- 
ience. 

Another consideration here, of real value, is a 
remark,— of .Aristotle, I believe. — that evil is the corre- 
lative of good in the sense that good can not exist, 
except under conditions that make evil possible. This 
is as tine c)f moral evil. The reflection meets the 
objection, How can a holv God tolerate even for a 
moment the presence of sin in His work." It must 
e.xist as a possibility, if moral good is to be. What 
conditions the one. is equally the condition of the other. 
It IS the same danger that calls forth fear, and its- 
opposite, courage. The possibilitj- of drunkenness 
make.i temperance a virtue. The same physical suffer- 
ing gives rise to patience, or impatience, and so on 
through the whole catalogue of virtues and \-ices. To 
employ the Biblical illustration, it was the tasting of 
one and the same fruit that Wrought with it the know- 
ledge of g'ood and evil. 

chapter VIII. 

The PaciBLEM cip Evii., and its 
Consequences. 

Beside the consideration above noted, satisfying, 
perhaps to a philosopher, the difficult}- touched on at 
the end of the last chapter, can still be urged in other 
forms. It will be useful .to follow out the train of 
thought to which this gives rise. 
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How can God tolerate disobedience, or permit ;<n 
attempt to thwart His holy will? Can infinite holi- 
ness brook opposition ? How can God allow sin? This 
is the fiost difficulty. The second arises from the o-v 
-sideration of material failures. The sketch given above 
■of the end, to which the God-})roduced nature of the 
world is the means, leaves unexplained the place and 
part, in the cosmic plan, of the immature, the coerced, 
the repressed. What is the divinely tipp<iinted end of 
the babe that dies as it enters into the world ? What 
reallocation of self is possible for the starved and .-m- 
bi uted sla\e, dock-hand, and factory ktbtturer ^ 

The answer to this objection marks an important 
■step forward. We have seen that there is an infinitely 
•good God, that the world proceeds from Him, that it's 
motions and actions are ascribable to Him, that the 
nature of a thing is its divinely appointed means for 
attaining that end, that other natures oppose this'end 
•by seeking their own natural perfections so that persons 
and things become evils to each otlier, and lastly that 
in a -self-conscious mind that violates this ruleof condm't 
appointed by God’s will, we have the existence of ' 
moral e\'il. Moral ew’l is possible onh- among rational 
beings. They know, and, with forethought, neglect or 
refu.se to act according to their knowledge, and hence 
they are held accountable iur their acts. Self-subordi- 
nated by imstincts, and biot b\- rea.son, we hold them 
guilty. Instincts are. equally from God with ^reason, 
but in man, rdh-soii is the natural king of the* micro 
cosm. Failing to realise this,; men, as' far as in them 





lies, are frustrators of God’s design, and yet, 'how often,, 
it would seem that all is well with them. They thrive 
and fatten on the land. On the other hand, the faith- 
ful servant of God meets with contempt and humUia- 
tion, sufferings and even cruel death. And in addition 
io this moral disorder, how many countless millions 
Jive stunted, crushed and corrupted lives in violation of 
every natural need and instinct of their natures, M-itl) 
every facult}% mental and bodily, depraved and atro- 
X)bied, with every spiritual aspiration dead. AjkI v/hat 
of the physically unfit, children who die undeveloped, 
lunatics who perish like mere animals, strong men cut off* 
in the fullness of their promise, with that promise r jth- 
lessiy left unfulfilled. Are not these natural failures 
ascribable to the Author of nature? 

N, B —The fact of these failures does not touch the argnnienl irom- 
design, which was based on the perfection of the whole as a whole. 

To meet this objection there is the universally ac- 
cepted hypothesis of the immortality, of the soul of Man, 
We are compelled to suppose that there is a life after 
the death of the body to set right the deficiences of this 
present life in its details. 

The basis of this hypothesis may be expresedyn 
some such way, as follows: — Consider the amount of 
physical evil in the world. Think what is meant by- 
disease, by plague, by famine, by the complicated hor- 
rors of war, too terrible to bear thinking of clearly, 
and the yet more terrible,;. because more prolonp;od. 
sufferings and degradation of the myri3.d poor in the 
great cities of the, world. > Then, there is intellectaal 


e\’iL Look at the helplessness of the w urld's greatest 
teachers and reformers in the presence of the world- 
wide ignorance and superstition that sweejis a\sa\' tlie 
work of the greatest geniuses amongst tluan. as tlm sea- 
waves sweep away the sand-iiuilt forts tiiat piavin-- 
children rear upon the beach. And as to moral evil, 
listen to what Tennyson sa\'s:— • 

“ Lies upon this side, lies upon that side, 
ruthele.ss violence mourned Iw the wise : 
rhoirsands of voices drowning his oun. 
in a popular torrent of lies upon lies. ' 

Or. again; — 

“Wealth with his wines, and his wedded harlots.’" 
wLile, at the same time, “ the poor in a lump is had.’’ 
The presence of evil everywhere, and .so frequenth- 
triumphant .seems to shake the very foundations of 
belief in God. and hence, the hope of an after-life of 
some .■^ort, is as universal as the coin irtion that G-csd 
e.vists, 

Moreo\er. tins belief is grounded on the most 
fundamental of natural instincts, vh.. -selt-proservation 
It IS its natural, -/.e., divine.-con.sequence. Indeed 
the universal belief in immortality is but another 
aspect of the ubiquitous and ever pre.sent in.stinct of 
self-preservation, resisting blindly, persistently, obsti- 
nateU-, the \ ery thought of destruction. Thi.s faith is 
further strengthened by the cry of the heart.— the 
natural instinctive- cry of the lover longing for those 
whom he knows. he cQuld love for ever, as he has loved 
^through long and lonely years .qf,. separation after death- 
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Hear the simple Bible record of Jacob’s dying words 
that sum up his w^hole life as a niemor\; of the loss of 
Rachel* “ And as for me, when I came from Fadaiu. 
Rachel died b}’ me in the land of Canaan in the wa\\*. 
when yet there was but a little wa\' to come luito 
Ephrath : and I buried her there in the wa}' of 
Ej[»hrath ; the same is Bethlehem/’ ^/And as for me'h — 
I am a memor\’ of that death. Nothing else has he to* 
sa\* of himself, one hundred and forth-seven years of 
age, and at the point of death, Finally, immortality is 
the demand of reason to rectify the disorders of moral’ 
evil. It is a natural instinct corroborated by its reason- 
ableness. It is, therefore, of Divine origin. 

The Theist must, here, hold fast to the sheet 
anchor of his belief in a Personal God, Who is, in some 
way, pleased to be interested in the work of His own 
hax)ds. Man's instinctive belief in his own immortality 
is a proof only in conjunction with the supposition 
that there is a God. infinitel}- Good, and Just, and 
Holy. It ill consorts with the conce|)tion of holiness 
to deem that it could create rationaK emotional beings*, 
thrilling with love and hope, quivering with pain and 
fear : that it should have made death a certainty, 
should have led us, invincibly, by the nature we deriw 
from Him, to cra\'e for eternal life, and then, shouldi 
haxe left us to die out and out, fooling us to the top> 
of our bent, to the very last, \vith a bitter irony that 
we cannot imagine of Him, Whom, wijth trustinglips 
we call Our Father''. There is an infi,nitely good 
God Who has led men by the very nature of theife 


being to expect immortality: therefore, -we are 
immortal. 

And do not despise this proof. It gives scientidc 
certainty, if not an insight into metaphysical truth. 
To the scientist, it ought to be as satisfying a conclu- 
sion as the law of gravity. Who knows wliat matter 
is? Who knows what gravity is? We accept them 
because they explain the universe tliat lies jiervious to 
our senses. Similarly, with a good God, a Divine 
Providence, accepted as a working hypothesis merelv, 
and we, too. can explain the world. \Wio knows what 
God is ? Who knows what the soul is ? Yet, taking them 
for granted, we may .solve the painful riddle of life. With 
it cha.os becomes cosmos, the farce of life an epic. evil, a 
probation ; the atom, Man, a match for the boundless 
spaces revealed by the Milky Way. The scientist, atanv 
rate, has no right to question the everlasting life of the 
soul, until he can supply us with a more satisfactory 
working hypothesis." 

To the pantheist, Man is a spark of the Divine 
Fire, very God of very God, destined to be merged 
again into the plenitude of the Godhead. It is absurd 
to question his eternal ity. 

The common conclusion, rhee, is that all the icorld 
over, all men, and of whatsoever religion, admit an 
after-lije to set right the moral disorders of the present. 

There are two views as to how this is done. Either 
a personal God adjudges to each one according to his 
deserts, or, the actions of men, their ill-deeds and good, 
-.jjiave each a necessary 'dutcpnie of their own. Cause 


and eftect, say the teachers of the latter view, are as 
inevitable m the moral as in the physical world, and 
tile aum-total of life entails a Karma of good or ill, in 
strict proportion to the nature of the character built 
up by each by the conduct of his life. 

The effects of these two views on conduct we 
sliall see in the next part. The concluding words of 
this part are that there is a life after death in which 
men shall reap the fruits of their works. It prepares us 
to value the second part as we should. Righteousness 
is eternal life. 
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THE GOOD. 

CHAPTER I. 

Introductory — Religion as Subjective. 

in the introductory chapter of the I Part, a 
'detinition of religion was laid down. This considered 
u hat religion was looked at from without, as something 
W(i were to study. We must now examine it as a 
personal experience of each one. We have seen what 
religion implied objecti\^ely. We shall proceed to 
look at it subjectively. 

in this task the technical language of Western 
.theology will he a great help to classify, aud put order 
into our thoughts about natural religion. The sub- 
jective process that should accompany a natural 
religion is the same as in that which claims to be., 
supernatural. If what we are how studying is a 
religion in any sense, even an incmnplete one, it must 
act on the mind as religion invariably does. 

Accepting, therefore, these technical theological 
terms, we shall call the three stages of religious ex- 
perience'. by the names of Revelation, Response and 
Regeneration. These names we shall explain, and 
interpret so as to suit the purposes of a, natural 
Religion. 

To begin w ith. Revelation means, here, a making 
knoxcii of God to man by the light of pure unaided 
reason. 

This is not a single historic. fact vouchsafed once 

' ' ' 

for all, in the vear such and 'such to the human race 


represented by some prophet chosen of God for thet 
purpose. Moses, Christ, and Mohurned, each clainns to 
come from converse with God. and s[)eaks as '' ha\'ing 
authority^' They claim submission of mind, heart 
and will from all hearers, not to themseh-es, hut U> 
their message. He that hearerii \a>u heareth Me.'' 
Tills submission must be absolute, 'oeeause it is sub- 
mission to God. This allows of lua discussi(m. er 
dispute, beyond that which might establish the historic 
fact of the divine communication. That heitig admit- 
ted, the onh' logical attitude of mind is complete and 
whole-hearted acceptance of the Divinely established 
religion. This logical claim is mcest defined among 
Roman Catholic Christians, but it has its equivalent in 
the supreme authority of the Bible, Koran, or Ved-d, 
among Protestants, Mohomedans, and Hindus. 

Natural religion makes no such claim. It knows- 
of ao other revelation than that which reason niake.s 
to each individual of the existence of God and nature. 
We ha\e seen that this in coninion with all liinnan 
knowledge, is progressive, and differs with time and 
place. The gods of the cannibals and head-hunters of 
Borneo, and that of the philosophers of tlu‘ East and 
W^est are worlds apart in what the>- im|)ly to their 
worshippers. Yet the fact remains tliat each has 
made known to Him a God, whatsoever human form or 
aspect that God may wear. The idta that each man's, 
reason has enabled him to acquire of a God is the 
revelation that hi^s.b^en made to him. The crudeness 
of the primitive:' notion; js. a hard-shelled acorn that 


conceals within the future fiili-foliaged oak of a 
cultured man s religion, with all its countless compli- 
cations of branch and twig and leaf of consequences 
in belief and practice too numerous to detail. 

Such a le^ elation of God to man is a subjective 
fact, a personal experience, an individual concern. 
Such oi such is what / hold of God, and, therefore, 
such and such is the course of action that devolves on 
The notion held may be ver>’ primitive, but the 
inain point to be borne in mind is that the teachings 
or reason are progressi\'e. Imperfect and crude ideas 
of God are harmful, but the only remedy is to help on 
the development of the idea to its natural fullness and 
peiiection by reason and by reasoning. If there be 
no impatient desire to force the philosopher’s God upon 
a savage people before its mind and enviroment 
is capable of receiving it, there need be no fear but 
4hat, in time, the\’ will be ready and eager to rise to 
tne full height of human culture in matters of religion, 
as in all else. 

Theie is truth, good and beaut\' in every stage- 
<’f the growth of natural religion. 

The old order changeth, giving place to new and 
Gc»d fulfils Himself in maii}^ ways lest one good 
custom should corrupt the world,” by making men 
CiCatures of routine and no longer able to give a reason 
for the faith that is in them. Revelation is progressive, 
or should be so; and ean be made so. 

let again, ever}X)ne must act -according to his 
lights is a common-place text/ t%at iibt only express^ 
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the conviction that revelation is a foci of individual 
•c.onsciousness, but it also involves a perception of the 
secojid aspect of subjective religion, response. I 
hold this or that to be true of God, hence I am culled 
upon to act thus a.nd not thus. This response, to the 
intellectual fact that our notion of God is of such or 
such a type, is the reasoned outcome of a recognition 
of the relation that must subsist between ourselves and 
the God whom we know and see, even tliough it ])c 
“dimly, and as in a glass." This rinisoruHi result is 
the natural conscience of each man. If God is All- 
powerful and tierce, I must propitiate him. If God be a 
Just and Beneficient King, I must serve Him faithfullw 
If God is a loving Father, I must turn to Him wuth the 
confiding, loving trustfullness of a child. If God is 
the lover of my soul, my attitude to Him should be all 
love, rejoicing to say, “ 1 am all His, and He all mine." 
‘GMy beloved to me, and I to Him" If these are but 
symbols of a yet more intimate relation subsisting bet- 
ween ourselves and Him in Whom we live and move 
and have our being", and Who is nearer to us than 
breathing, closer than hands and feet," than, lU}' mood, 
as a reasonable result, is something yet higher than the 
assured blissful devotion of lover and beloved. But in all 
these cases, on tlie revelation follows adeteiinined, prac- 
tical course of action, duty and the sense of obligation. 
Now, ivhe rover the idea of a God ari^e.^ the relation 
that binds man to Him is seen and felt to be the greatest 
and thl higkesf possible^ the nitimate and ahsolnie basis 
of every other conceipabls relation. F.or instance, God^ 


is the author of life. If He claims the life of a child, 
He claims His own, and, as the devotees of Moloch 
offered up their little ones to death, so, when he thought 
that God demanded the death of his son, Isaac, Abra- 
ham felt that the claim of God stood first. The natural 
duty of the })rotection of the son by his father is second 
to the yet more natural duty of submission to God. Gf 
course, in an extreme case such as this, it is of the 
highest moment that tlie claim to such an unnatural 
act on the part of God be established beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt. The presumption is overwhelmingly 
against such an act being divinely demanded. Sub- 
jectively, however, were one to be convinced that such 
a demand is made of him, the fact of the subjective 
impression being a mistake does not take from the 
high moral value of such a sacrifice. 

All duty is thus absolute, higher and more impera- 
tive than anything else, because it implies a reference 
to God. Whether God be a person oi not, does not 
touch the supreme nature of the demands of right 
The tie that holds man to God is the closest bond 
of all. There is not a human soul that does not 
fee! this as a fact of his experience. The Pantheist 
recognises this tnam more strongly, if possible, than the 
Theist. If I am an efflux, or emanation from God, 
that is tlie most natural, reasonable and most impera- 
tively right thing to do which will lead me to Him 
from Whom I ca.nye forth. F'or' the Pantheist, too, 
this is the most fundamental relation of the individual. 
JHe, too, is, because God is. 


To understand this better. let us suppose oiie to 
ask, ‘'If I do not chose to do wliat is natural and 
right. Avhat then ? To this we repl\o “ Well, then, . 
\-on are unreasonable, unnatural, iinmorahand v/rong„ 
and }*ou must take the consec|ii<!nces of being such, 
whatever these may be/' Tliis is sure, that to fulfil 
the highest demands of man's indi\'idual nature is 
to secure personal well-being. And tin’s is sure 
because, precisel}', the relation of man to God, is that 
which expresses his whole- nature : it is that on w liich 
his whole !uiture depends. Man, and all the world is 
not, except in as .much as made by God: or, if 
W'e prefer, as thought and willed b\' God. 

” Because right is right, to follow right. 

" Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence**, says 
TemiN Son. This is true because riglu is well-being ; 
wrong is destruction. That is according to manhs 
nature, this against it, and nature is divine. Hence, 
for all religions, right and wrong is an absolute distinc- 
tion depending on man’s relation to God, On the 
other hand, subjectivel}', as men know God progressively,, 
and never wholly, right and wrong alter with the pro- 
gress of man's developing knowledge, and is rclati\'e to 
that progress. Dut\\ remains always man's highest 
obligation, that which expresses the most imperative 
demands on him, his religion, his resp'onsr to revela- 
tion, However, what here and now is rny individual 
duty, or yours^ depends on the nature of our idea 
of God. ■ ^ ' 

^ As •^'Cemarked 'before,' when' considering Gcal as a. 


person, duty is looked upon as. obedience to His 
commands. To some the word person/’ is so human 
in what it connotes that it cramps and hinders the 
fullness of the thought implied by the word “God’", the 
Infinite Being. Indeed, an infinite person is some- 
thing so different to a human person that the common 
term stands in as much need of correction as we saw 
was required by the word * being ’ when employed as 
the name of God. However, bearing this correction 
in mind, we may say that God commands what is right 
and forbids what is wrong: that is, He commands what 
is the rational outcome of the nature of God, and 
of the nature of man in their reference to one another, 
and forbids the contrary. The promulgation of this 
command is the very coming into being and . the 
remaining in existence of man as a rational being. 
In other words, by means of his reason man comes to 
know what he himself is, and what God is, and there- 
fore, he also knows what is right for him to do, and 
what not. This promulgation is progressive, because 
man himself is progressing, so that his knowledge 
grows, as we have often said, and cannot repeat too 
often. 

Therefore, having seen that, subjectively, right 
conduct is the response made to the revelation grant- 
ed to eacli of the nature of God and of man, right 
conduct will be seen to build up a perfect character, a 
new man. This result is the crown of religion, sub- 
jectively considered, and is technically termed, Regener- 
ation. To one regenerate,— a, saint, — right condijft 
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becomes natural in the fullest sence of the term.- ile 
desires, pursues, rejoices in nothing bat the iJivine 
Will, the fulfilling of the 'di\'ine purpose in the world, 
the realizing* of the divine end in his own indi\'idiiul 
nature, viz., his perfection. 

To these three stages of religion sahjerti\ elv consi-^ 
dered, there corres[)ond three Inibitudes of mind that 
are, in the religious language of Christianity, terjued' 
the ‘theological virtues', because they refer the indi\i- 
diial man to Crod, 

Consequent on the revelation made to man b\* 
reason, — or othersvise, — there arises an acceptatice of 
the truth so made known, as a \*ital |)ersonal concerin 
This acceptance is called faith. Religions that claim 
a supernatural origin, assert that faith is directly in- 
fused by God into the soul of man to confirm him in 
his belief in the teachings of the supernatural religion. 
Here by faith Hs meant no more than a clear under- 
standing of truth with reference to God and man. and 
a realization of the importance of the conclusions 
arrived at by the reason. 

Next, when the relation ])etw een God and man has 
been seen to be supreme, transcending time and space, 
absolute, there arises, as the natural resjKmse to the 
revelation received, the sense of duty, the loyal pur.suit 
of the highest good. This sense of duty is further 
supported by a reasonable expectation that in dealing 
rightly with Go^, in fulfilling and perfecting our nature., 
all Will surely- be well with us, perhaps even when 
shall be 'no, moreC. , This i*easonable expectation 


is tlie virtue of hope. This virtue, too, by some super- 
naturalists IS said to be a gratuitous gift of God wholly 
independent of any reasoning, or even of merit. 

binally, to the stage of regeneration, corresponds 
the virtue of charit)' or love. The renewed man is in 
perfect harmony with God and nature. To him duty 
IS ever more and more a delight. The good and the 
tine are known and felt to be the beautiful. The 
beaut}' of ail that is divine fills the heart with peace 
content and jo\'. The whole man loves God. 

Revelation, response and regeneration: faith, 
hope and love act and re-act on each other in never- 
ending progress. We love the good God better, and 
we shall come to ^know Him more fully. We conscien- 
tiously follow the good, doing our dut}' to the best of 
our abilitv. and we shall both know and love God' 
better. 

Nov:, in all that is said above, there is no reference 
to a snpernaturallv revealed God. The rnental and 
moral habitudes described above are found in everv 
state of individual religious life, and just as much wheir 
the revelation has been made bv reason alone. 

To a Materialist, his nearest approach to the idea 
of God ma\' be no more than the perfection of law and 
order that he beholds in all the world of science. 
This is all his faith and revelatiPn. His duty in 
response is the studv of and obedience to the physical 
laws tliat his science makes known to him. Finally, 
his love is but the delight that he finds in the pursuit 
and possession of scientific truth. All the three God- 



■seeking habitudes of mind are his, though nierel\ in 
this narrow 

vSimilarl}’ the ascetic, or contemplative knows, — or 
thinks he knows, — God as operating on In’s mind mid 
heart direct. This is his faith. His response is to bring 
himself hy self-denial and concentration of mind to vet 
more and more of ^'siich divine experiences, liolding 
them to be what God primarily demands of him. He, 
too, comes to love the God of his aspirations, lis the 
•goal of his desires. God and mv alT' is his 

loving ejaculation. 

fl he Christian s God is popularly embodied in the 
Man, Jesus. The Christian’s faith sees this ever more 
•and more distinctly: his duty is the imitation of Christ 
that is rooted in the hope of attaining to a perfect 
union of love with Jesus. 

‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my soul, 

“ Let me to thy hosotn fly.*’ 

Exactly in the same way, the more or less of reasoned 
knowledge that a man may have of God is what 
may be termed his natural faith. Acting in accordance 
with nature is duty. Such conduct relies on the hope 
that so doing alone is well-being atfainable. Finally, 
there results a mind and heart in perfect harmony with 
nature and with ’nature’s God, rejoicing in the beauty 
of the world and M its author. 

Lastly, it is noteworthy that the regenerate, or new 
man, in relation to God will be found to possess cer- 
tain distinct Ind marked \ characters in . a steadily 
progrpsive 'scale. _ The-; traits the lowest of these 
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characters will be found sublimed in the highest, and 
the loftiest mood will occasionally occur ennobling the 
least advanced of these perfected types. 

Where God is conceived as Almighty, Creator of 
neaven and earth. Judge of the living and the dead, 
Avenger of wrong, &c., the first emotion ive feel is one 
of fear. But ^‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom”, he., of right conduct. This is the emotion 
■of the slave, who serves .so as to avoid punishment. 
Thus, the Christian or Afohamedan,. who avoids a 
■particular evil act on account of his fear of hell ; or the 
Hindu who does the same to avoid the pains of 
a degrading re-birth that his karma might entail ; or, 
the man who acts rightly to escape the sufferings and 
diseases that misconduct might bring upon him, all 
these alike are acting as slaves of God. Nor is this to 
he despised. It results in the avoidance of evil, 
although the disposition of the subject is still far froin 
the heights to which it can be raised. 

Next is the man who seeks the good and follows it, 
not from an\- real bent of mind towards the good, but 
m hope of well-being secured, in hope of a reward. 
The splendours of paradise of which the Koran speaks, 
the bliss of the beatific vision that the Christian looks 
for when he shall “see God face to face”, the final rest 
and re-absorption of nirvana, or the condition of be- 
coming niiikti-, these are all conceived of as payment 
for services rendered, Those to whom this motive 
appeals are hirelings,- paid servants, and sot slaves, and, 
in so far, higher than the former, class. - 






The third dass still shrink from dnt\' distasteful 
and hard, but these overcome their distaste, and follow 
the right because by so doing they carr\' out tluv will 
of God, whom they love. Such are like children wlirj 
obey even in w'hat the\' would rather not do, ju<t to 
please the father, or motlier. whom tliey loviu 

The final stage rarely realised fully and wholl\’ is 
met when the good to he done is seem as the beauti- 
ful, and loved for its own sake. The nature of tlte 
world flows from the nature of God, and this is seen 
and felt to be wholly loveable. W'e act now, because 
‘* charity constraineth us". We act because we must,, 
for we love and desire exactly as Caod desires and 
loves. In will, God and imm become one. The 
symbol of this union is the real lover, loving and belov- 
ed. The Bha^waf Gitd describes this perfect man as 
one who has realised hi.s oneness with tire supreme, 
and to whom the fruit of his works or actions is w holl}” 
indifferent. The work itself is seen to be divine. Not 
to avoid harm, not to secure well-being, but for the 
work's sake is all undertaken. The* giu>d and the 
beautiful are one. 

To summarise, reasoii reveals God tr> man as a 
. personal concern of the man's. This know ledge is his 
Faith. Faith arouses a response in man, a sense of 
duty, a conscience, that is stimulated to acti\’it\'' In 
the hope of attaining well-being. Religicm. finally, 
culminates in regeneration. The man is renewed in 
character, built up by conduct, f. c., by dutiful actions. 
, Our teiatiqns to G'bA. as affected hv religion, are those 


of a slave to his lord, a servant to his master, a child 
t.o his parent, a lover to his beloved. These charac- 
ters are not only successive stages, but the\’ may co- 
exist, accordingly as different aspects of the infinite 
impress themselves upon the mind and heart. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Duty to Self. 

The purpose of the Second Part is practical, hcnce^ 
although Man's relation to God is the ultimate basis 
of Duty, and the source of the absolute nature of the 
obligation, practically, duties to self and other men are 
of more frequent occurrence. Duty to God is rather a 
constant disposition, mood or attitude of mind which 
colours or ‘affects all our actions. That which builds 
up habits of virtue or character, most rapidly is that 
which calls forth the greatest number of daily ’acts. 
Moreover, selb regarding acts are usually under the 
influence of physiological forces, and are therefore often 
violent in their action, powerful in their effects, and 
far-reaching in their consequences. These are some of 
the reasons for coimnencingpvith the study of Duties to 
.Self. 

However, it must not be forgotten, that '' Duty 
stern daughter of the voice of God,”’ remains aiwa\'s 
expressible as a Divine command. Whether we eat or 
drink we may do all because they are right and natural, 
because they are^known to be God’s will. Because we 

9 

believe in God, hope Tn Him„ and love Him we are 
bound to perform the duties has- appointed 
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whether their object be ourselves, others, nr God. 

With this borne in mind, we shall lake up the pri- 
mary duties of Man, first, considering him as a whole ; 
second, as regards his bod\- ; thirdly, as regards his 
mind. 

First, are ^^an’s duties to himself taken as a v. hrae. 
In this connection it is necessary to emphasi.se Man's 
individual nature. He is himself. No one else, how- 
ever similar is just exactly the same as he. .An alter 
■e^o is n m\'th. However, to decide in what this indi- 
viduality consists is one of the most subtle metaphysi- 
cal questions. The opinion that see.s the essence of 
individualit)' in the fact of special adaptation to a 
definite end assigned to each by God is consistent with 
our former considerations. W'hat this end may be God 
alone knows. But each separate individual should take 
stock of himself, with all his abilities, his environment, 
his relations to all around him so as to form as adequate 
an idea as possible of what he really is, and is capable 
of becoming that he might make the most himself. 

It is a satisfying thought to be convinced that 1, and 
I alone, am capable of realising a certain definite pur- 
pose of the Divine Mind. If I fail, I mar, as far as in me 
lies, the Divine plan. This is a tremendous thought, 
and not the less so though I should at the same time 
perceive that the infinite complexities of life are quite 
capable of providing countless substitutes for me and 
for my work. particular blood-vessel serves as an 
arterj for the leg, but if it should be severed, and the 
^ds surgically closedi other vessels grow to the size 
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required to do its work. So no man is absolutely 
necessar}’, though each is adapted for a special and 
singular purpose. That singular purpose is, in a defini- 
tive way, to further a wider end.' To that, however, 
there are other means should this particular one fail. 

The above reflection, first of ail, serves to make 
clear the immorality of Suicide. The same, morecver 
was abundantly clear, also from all that has been said 
regarding the end of Man being his self-realization and 
perfection. 

The second practical outcome of the above is to- 
make each man take himself seriously, literally for 
God’s sake. The virtue that realises this is Self-Res- 
pect. The lowest slave or menial has a part to play in 
the Divine drama of human life, equally with the 
monarch on the throne, or the priest at the altar. 

A further result is the rational conviction that per- 
sonal failure to attain the end of life must entail a loss 
of well-being. We feel that, in some vva\' or other, we 
shall and should suffer for it. No man can bear such 
a thought. He fears it, and so the emotional part of 
mail steps in to support the conclusions of reason. This 
is the Fear of the Lord that is the beginning of wisdom 
referred to in the last chapter. 

The same belief results also in what is described as 
putting ourselves into the hands of God to do with as 
He pleases. Resignation to the Divine will is the 
passive aspect of the virtue, the active side of which is. 
the determination to make the most of ourselves. The 
advice of Mohamed. “to work as, if there were no God,. 
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and to pray as if God had everything to do and we 
nothing,” admirably expresses the tn'ofold consequence 
of this consideration. 

The preceding thought is also the source of \vhat 
is somewhat ambiguously insisted on ns the Equalitv 
of Man, and the duty of Fraternity which is the prac- 
tical recognithm of that equality. This requires fur- 
ther thought. Men, in qualities of niiiid and body, in 
opportunities of development, and in the purpose thev 
eventually fulJil, are, emphatically, not etpial. The 
stern and rigid regulations of flindu caste are a })rac- 
tical and social assertion of the fact. 

This man is a fool and an idler; that man is a 
pains-taking genius. This one is born to wealth and 
power and the loving care of hundreds : that other is a 
base-born child of sin, heir to poverty and disea.se. One 
succeeds to all the treasures of modern civili.sation ; 
another is a naked .savage in the heart of .Africa. These 
are not equal. Yet each has his place to fill. /.e,, his 
help to give towards the general progress of the world, 
even if he have no more to do than to accept the good 
when it comes before him. This i.s not the place to 
examine how far such inequaJities are right or wrong, 
how far inevitable or not. The fact Is that men are 
not oven born equal. Those who a.ssert the equality 
of man mean that all men have a right to equal 
opportuiiities for self-realization a,nd development. 
The ground of Ms tlaim.is.his knowledge that as a 
human being he has specifically the same attributes 
a# qualities 'of body .and.-'mind that belong to his 


fellow men.. Hindu caste does not recognise this as 
valid, nor does tiie practice of Europe. From Man's 
equality \\'ith other of his species springs his right to 
be free to perfect himself as far as he is subject of 
improvement. This is Man’s right to Liberty, From 
the equal right to freedom, and from the fact that he 
is nor more nor less than man, be he prince or pauper, 
comes the sense of the Brotherhood of iMan. In the 
sense jnst explained, men, considered as individuals of 
the same species may emplo}’ the watchwards of the 
French Revolution, '‘Liberty, Fraternity and Equality”. 
This is tile sole fact that they express. That all men are 
equal in all respects, with exactly similar rights and 
privilages is a mis-statement of fa.ct. It is worse. 
It is an impossibility, As expressing the ideal, aspi- 
ration and hope that all men should reach the height 
of their individual capabilities it is a help towards the 
universal development of mankind, and a motive 
power to push the world forward to the realization of 
the dream. How the world’s progress is affected by 
it will he examined later. Here the thought of the 
eqiralit\’ of men is taken as the foumhition of Self- 
respect that is wholly compatible with Loyalt}^ 
and Obedience, where sncli recognition of self subordi- 
nation is due. 

vSecondiy, Men should attend to the -development 
and right functioning of his body and its organs. 

The externals necessary to this end . are shelter, 
•clothing, and food. As regards these*three, nature, or 
God,, leaves men wholly unprovided, and yet they are 


necessaries. This points clearly to the: duty of work, 
that shall supply men with the.se things thr.t his l>odil\ 
existence demands. This curse of work, as sonw ha\-e 
described it. is in common with all duties, a blessing 
and a joy of the highest order. The instinct of self- 
preser\-atic)n steps in to compel men to udrk. It is 
onlv those who seek to escape from thi.s law of their 
being who find that work is a burden. To those \vho 
undertake it manfully, it becomes un eiigrussing inte- 
rest, and, eventually, a source of unstinted satisfaction 
and delight. What is here said of self-seeking work 
IS yet more true of work for the .sake of the family, 
the State ; but of that in due course. 

So great is the regenerating effect of true, earnest, 
honest labour, that is has been by some modern 
writers, looked upon as a panacea for all the ills of 
human society. The Gospel of Work, as thi.s teaching 
has been called, has the support of the greatest names 
in recent literature, among whom the name of Carlyle 
is not the least. 

Menial, manual work, mother's work, student 
uoik ecpially with the highest labours of statesmen 
and great public leaders ail are an unmi.xed pleasure 
when frankly undertaken and faithfully e.vecuted. The 
duty of work is a joy. Industry, Diligence, Perse\-e- 
rance. are virtues, or mental habits corresponding to 
this duty, and are, of course, as necessary for social as 
for self-regarding work. 

As regards, bodily health, the digestive functions 
are of primary importance. The quantity and quality 


of food tnken both demand special consideration on 
account of their effects on the health of the body,. 
Experience soon shows the advantage of moderation 
in both eating and drinking. In primitive times- 
when man lived by hunting, and food was procurable 
only at irregular intervals, orgies of excess followed by 
long periods of enforced fasting formed the normal 
condition of human life. It has, however, been estab- 
lished that regularity and moderation in food and' 
drink are of the first importance in assuring the most 
healthful bodily state. 

The virtue of moderation in these matters is 
called Temperance The most common sin, or wrong- 
doing opposed to it is Gluttony, i.e., excessive devotion, 
to eating and drinking. The word Intemperance is* 
used in a narrower sense. It then means excessive 
indulgence in intoxicating liquors, or drugs. Most 
established religious prescribe Fasting as a salutary 
practice. Its value to restore the body to a sound 
condition after excesses is undeniable. It finds a 
physical justification in the compulsory fastings of 
primal man. Whether the same ’good results from 
fast at prescribed seasons needs no defence here. 
Such disciplinai'}' actions and penances have their 
regulations,, grounded on other considerations than 
those of mere nature. 

The drink habit, with its temporary alienation 
of Man's noblest faculty, his reason, and its lasting ill 
effects on the constitution, stands* naturally con- 
demned. The most casual ..glance around the world 
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will reveal the horrible and needless sufteriiif^s that 
this vice entails, and very often on innocent women 
and children. It is hard to speak cfilml>- of this 
evil, the most bruta]i;jing and degrading of the sins of 
men. A drunkard is an abject wretch in himself, a 
.source of di.sease and misery to hi.s ('liildren. ajid 
a leprous spot in society, (hid haw inenw on tho^; 
who are hound by family tie.s to tlic dninkanl. He 
shows none. 

However it is just to .state, tliat when' tlic luiln't of 
drink has become (stablishe<l. the condition of the 
drunkard calls for meiiica! rather than moral ai<i. 
The dise.ased state of the body then makes alcohol a 
■necessity. Hereditary predispositions are also much 
of an e.\cuse. In the.se cases submission to a good doctor 
IS the course that a right conscience will dictate. 

Hntirely similar is the case of those who htive 
formed the habit of using vnriou.s harmfui drugs. 
Opium, morphia, arsenic, bhang, ganja. &c., -their 
name ,s legin,t,-are more frequently u.sed among 
Hindus than wme and spirituous liquors, which are a 
■more e.vpensive form of into.vication. liiveu smoking is 
capable of being carried to excess, and becoming a vice. 

■■\gain,. to make sure of a sound boily, regular 
e-xercise should he taken to promote a healthful cir- 
culation of the Wood, and attention paid to obtain us 
much pure air as po.ssible, for the lungs, ;md pure 
water for drink and ablutions. ’ The.se are all equally 
needful. From fliis need ari.ses the duty of Cleanliness, 
and Attention to Sanitation. 
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_ This is primarily a duty of Communities. It is the 
individual’s part to attend to his ovn share of the 

task of maintaining cleanly surroundings. 

The moral aspect of this question' ' the thought 
that It is a duty Man owes to himself and others 
based on the very nature of his bodily existence has 

been entirely overlooked by moralists. There has 

even been “a dirty saint”. This; however it might be 
just.hed supernaturaliy is unnatural and wrong. Com- 
mon sense as.serts tliis in the proverb, “ Cleanliness is 
next to godhne.ss”. The exaggerated fussiness on this 
point that Tolstoy condemns as a sign of inordinate 
luxury ,s far from what is here advocated, vix., the 
cleanliness that is beneficial to health. No where is 
It needful to insist on this point so much as in the 
liast, where the tropical sun engenders typhus and 
cholera so virulently wherever insanitary conditions 
prevail. But among Hindus in ancient times, as 
among the Jews and higher Hindu bastes todav 
attention to this matter was a religions dntv.’ 
The changed conditions of modern cit}- life mav 
make the old sanitary pre.scriptions and precautions 
out of date and impracticable, but the spirit of 
these old regulations is a living fact. .A ‘man is 
a.s much bound not the poison the air for himself 

and others now-a-days, as in the time of Moses and 
Manu, • ■ 



will reveal the horrible and needless suiferinj^'s that 
this vice entails, and very often on innocent women 
and children. It is hard to speak calniK' of this 
evil, the most brutalizing and degrading of the sins of 
men. A drunkard is an abject wretch in hirnsc^lh a 
source of disease and misery to liis cliildren. ami 
a leprous s},)ot in society. God ha.ve nn-rcw' on tliose 
wlio are bound by family ties to the drunkard. 14 e 
shows none. 

However it is just to state, that wliera* tfu^ hal)it of 
drink has become established, the condition of the 
drunkard calls for medical rather than moral aid. 
The diseased state of the body then makes alcolifd a 
necessity. Hereditary predispositions a.re also much 
of an excuse. In these cases submissioji to a good doctor 
is the course that a right conscience will dictate, 

Entirely similar is the case of those who have 
formed the habit of using various harmful drugs. 
Opium, morphia, arsenic, bhang, ganja, &c.,-— their 
name is legion, — are more frequently used among 
Hindus than wine and spirituous liquors, whid) are a 
more expensive form of intoxication. Kven smoking is 
‘Capable of being carried to exxess, and becoming a vice. 

.Again, to make sure of a sound hr}d\’, lagular 
exercise should be taken to promote a Ut'altliful cir- 
culation of the blood, and attention paid to obtain as 
much pure air as possible/for the lungs, and [)ure 
water for drink and ablutions. ' These are all e(|ually 
needful From tSiis need arises the duty of Cleanlim^ss, 
and Attention to Sanitation. 
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This is primarily a duty of Communities. It is the 
individiiaPs part to attend to his own share of the 
task of maintaining cleanly surroundings. 

The moral aspect of this question, the thought 
that it is a duty iMan owes to himself and otlua'S, 
based on the very nature of his bodily existence has 
been entirely overlooked by moralists. There Iu!S 
even been ‘Vj dirty sainCh This, however it might he 
justified supeniatundly is unnatural and wrong. Com- 
mon sense asserts this in the proverb/" Cleanliness is 
next to godliness’/ The exaggeratrul fussiness on this 
point that Tolstoy condemns as a sign of inordinate 
luxury is far from what is here advocated, vi/., the 
cleanliness that is beneficial to health. No where is 
it needful to insist on this point so much as in the 
East, where the tropical sun engenders typhus and 
cholera so virulently wherever insanitrcrv conditions 
prevail. But among Hindus in ancient times, as 
among the Jews and higher Hindu castes today, 
attention to tliis matter was a religions duty. 
The changed conditir>ns of modern city life may 
make the old sanitary prescriptions and precautions 
out of date and impracticable, but the spirit of 
these old regulations is a living fact, A man is 
as much bound not the poison the air for himself 
and others ilow-a-days, as in the time of Moses and 
Marm. . . ' 

It is, therefore, the duty of every one to suggest, 
promote, and publish every ^^u^icipaI and .Fimchayct 
rule tending to secure better sanitary and hygicnh: 
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conditions. The insufferable habit of the lower classes- 
of micturating at their own doorstej) is a disgraceful 
disorder that should be put a stop to at all costs, and 
by every means, by ridicule and scorn, bv exhortation 
and reproach, and, if need be, by ])iinishinent. Those 
who are acquainted with the conditions of life that* 
make such a dirty habit a convenience, and apparently 
a neccesity, will also know how to meet th - difficulty,, 
and suggest suitable remedies. 

Lastly, there is the health of the nervous systeni. 
and the brain to be attended to so as to get at the 
best results possible for the right functioning of this 
the highest and most developed of the bodily organs. 
It depends, largely, for its well-being, on pure air and. 
sound digestion,so that this thought supplies a further 
motive for the virtues of Temperance and Cleanliness^ 
It suffers, first from e.xcessive and unnatural methods, 
of study, where much is committed to memory with- 
out that systemati/iing of knowledge that follows 
from assimilating what is learnt to what is already 
known. Unintelligent cram causes brain fag. 

Want of control over the emotions or even a per- 
sistent and haunting thought is a worrv that is verv 
common at the present day. This, too, causes mental 
fatigue and failure. ■ 

Lastly, this the highest, as it is termed, of the 
I bodily functions, suffers from excess in what has been 

jj, , called the lowest and most degrading, viz., those of 
;! . reproduction., As- a \yhole ,we mav ■ remark that a 

' healthy brain presupposes a healths' bodw We secure 


a sound mind by making certain of a sound body, hs 
the nrst condition. 

The employment of the most recent methods of 
stud}' based on the teachings of physiolog}', and the. 
'development of will 'power, as indicated by Psychology, 
are thus duties for those who have the means of hooks 
and leisure to work out the schemes of self-realij^- 
ation outlined in such works as Hamertorfs InielUaUual 
Life, Idaciue’s Self-C.hilture, 6:c. Practical consider- 
ations, however, show that the ap})lication of such 
methods must be restricted to the leisured classes. 
Others must make the most of the opportunities 
that the common round of daily business-life may bring 
within their reach. How this may be done is mo 
detailed a matter to be more than alluded to in a work 
like this that merely lays down general principles 
of action. Learn all you can, how you can, and from 
whomsoever you can. A man’s life is moulded by his 
thoughts and ideas. 

To recapitukte, Man’s duties to himself have the 
largest share in the formation of character, in as 
much as they involve the most frequent acts of right 
conduct. 

The thought of his individuality directed by Cod 
to a definite end implies the condemnation of Suicide, 
and the obligation of Se!f-reali;:ation. h'rom this also 
fallows the duty of Self-respect and Resignation to 
God. Finally, Liberty to do the right and Equal claim 
to justice constitute the, BrotherhopdT of Man as far 
as this consideration takes us. ; , ^ 
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The need of food, shelter, mid clothii\i^ entails the 
saving duty of Work. Temperance and Cleanliness are 
inculcated by the nature of bodily health ; and Intel- 
lectual Culture by the nature of a human knowledge. 
All these should be attended to if one '.vould make the 
most of himself. 

Sex demands a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER irr. 

Sklf and Sex. 

\\’e concluded the last chapter with a reference to 
^\hat is usually considered the highest of .Man’s physi- 
cal aptitudes, and the corresponding duty of brain 
Culture. This chapter deals with what is commonly 
believed to be the lowest. This distinction is however, 
not' supported b3- the facts of the case. Sex organs 
and the nervous matter of the brain are equally mater- 
ial, their functions equally natural, their e.xistence 
equall}- due to the Divine Author of life. Motherhood 
is universally- a glory and a joy, and yet the act on 
which it depends is almost everywhere a shame, a deed 
of darkness, and, among certain Catholics, the all but 
inevitable cause of sin. Phallic worship is an empha- 
tic and exaggerated assertion of the contrar^- truth. 
The degradation of Sex is a great error, and a’ source 
of much evil. Man sits in judgment on the works of 
God, and declares the process of creation, ‘ bad.' 

It is.stra^ge^hat,,^hisvie^^■ should have become so 
prevalent. - How can .that -be evil , in which man and 
woman co-operate: ;y’ithf^^ ,:,^v,ith • God-created 


uaturf\-— to pei’potuate his noblest work, viz,, human 
life ? It is nc'-t because evil, but because so essentiall}' 
g(M>d, that it is one of the highest of duties to safe- 
guani sex relations by every human means available. 
This convictii'in has fenced it with all manner of reli- 
gious and social restrictions and regulations. This is 
worth hearing in mind. It is iK't an evil, but a good 
intimately personal^ and bound up with the m(?st sacred 
duties of Man. whether individual or social, that is tt'o 
precious a padvate possession to l>e expc^stal tt) tiu’ 
Milgar gaze. 

Once com inced of this, it w ill be seen that the 
right mood In which to approach this matter, is gi*ave 
earnestness, as befits its importance. Siilv, mock 
modesty is as out of })]ace as lewd jesting, A word or 
two. therefore, to emphasise the gravit)’ cd these pre^- 
sent considerations is iirgenth' needed in \icw of the 
prevailing unreasoned and unreasonable sta.te of mind 
with whicii this subject is approached. 

The. hrsc renrark is that tl'te future existeaice (if the 
human nice depends entirely on tluj way in which the 
dul'\- of Reproduction is fulfilled. 

Secondly, all human society’, whether f(.>r purposes 
of State, business transactions, or friendly and mutu- 
alU' btuu'hcial intercourse, turns, directlx or indirectlja 
on this ([uestion. 

Next, it is the origin and mainstax' of familx- life. 
Tlu:: w(;-lfare of children is bound up xvith it, 

Lastixv the happiness of the iiMividual Ifimseif. 
and liis htxikifi.-physica'k mental, and moral, rtsuU from 
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the way in which he is able to perfect his nature in 
this regard. 

This last is the point to be specially attended to 
here, The organs of reproduction are for reproduction. 
Used otherwise, they are used unnaturally, and so, 
wrongly. Considered only with r{='gard to this end, it 
is natural, and therefore right for any man and any 
woman to reproduce their species slnmld they so desire 
it. Other considerations equally natural restrict the 
exercise of this riglit to much narrower limits. Of 
these we shall hear more presentlw 

Unfortunately there is such a thing as solitary 
pleasure to be extracted from these organs. This is 
evidently unnatural and wrong. It is a dangerous 
self-indulgence. This natural desire is the strongest 
of all bodily cravings, and its satisfaction accompanied 
with much pleasure. In cases of self-abuse, the 
craving by indulgence grows intenser, and as habit 
is formed, harder to resist. On the other hand, the 
accompanying pleasure diminishes. Now, this bodily 
function, even when naturally performed, is, probably, 
harmful to the individual. It is primarily altruistic, 
■and not egoistic. In the normal form it accompanied 
by a self-forgetting mutual love between the man and 
‘ woman. This controls the exercise of this function, 
and keeps it within due bounds. In the unnatural 
form of self-abuse it steadily breaks down the nervous 
system. It may culminate in lunac\^ - This is a calm 
and sol:>er statement of a fact of daily medical ex> 
pmence. It also effects the ruin of personal happiness 


and characti-r. It makes the unfortunate u retch 
slum ail human beings, women as much as men. He 
becomes <|uiet, inactive, self-centred. He helievt^s his 
unnatural sin is a. dead secret. It is stamped upon his 
face, revealed by his shrinking eye, and published by 
his e\'er>' nio\-ement. He seeks more and more of 
isolation, irululges more freely in his vicious habit., 
and he dies, often enough, in the lunatic asylum. 

The cure for tins is anything that will di.stract the 
mind, prayer, manly exercise, work to securt*, a 
decent liorne, and the use of God's precious gifts as 
right in the social institution of marriage. 

The origin of this vice is often the fact that the 
use of sex as so misrepresented as a horrible sin, wlnle 
at the same time it is felt to be altogether natural ; is 
so entirely avoided by parents in their talks with their 
children that it has to be learnt as a wicked but 
pleasureable secret from servants or bad companions. 

Such is the cause of this sin among children and 
growing >’oang persons. In adult life, the great 
difficulties in the way of marriage in the present arti- 
tidal condition of Society, drive the more timid to this 
solitar\' sin. 

But yet greater evils follow from what I !ia\'e, not 
quite correctly, called artificial Society. These are 
Sodomy, i'ornicjition, and Adultery. A few words on 
each are here necessary. 

The worst of these evils would seem to be Sodomy. 

Where one man abuses another to find^a vent for his 

passions the iinnatural'nesS' of this 'vicious act is patent, 

• ' 7 ■ i 
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or love ror a woman, a man s n itnral instincts assen 
themselves, and take to unnatural substitutes. Henri 
the normal appetites of the body and the sacrec 
emotions of the soul are both \vofull\’ corrupted l)v 
this breaking loose of the imnatnrally dammed uj) 
passions of the human heart. 

Its evil consequence.s are as grave ns those of Self- 
abuse, with the additioii of the piini.shinent attticiied 
to Fornication, viz., syphilis. Moreover, this vice being 
destructive to the well-being not only of the individual, 
but also of Society, it is put down with a strong hand 
by the State as a most serious public offence, or crime, 
punishable if I mistake not, with a long term of rigour- 
ous imprisonment. ° 

Modern Socie^’ dooms an ever increasing number 
of her sons to employments of such .sort as make 
marriage irnpo.ssible. The army, the navv and all thJ 
lower ranks of middle class employ do not allow of 
young men marrjdng. They are prevented from enjoy- 
ing the pleasures and comforts of the sexual relation in 
the natural form of home life, and they' take to the unna- 
turaj substitute of Fornication. It is only the very 
strpnfeest wills that are roused by the presence of diffi- 
culties to determined effort to achieve the means nf 

These are noble exceptions. 

man.iis.in itself a 


natural act, inasmuch as there is no obstacle on his 
part to the attainment of its legitniate end of concep- 
tion and children. It is unnatural for him, in so far 
as he shiins the responsibilities that the act should 
entail of a hus!)and and a father. The vice on tlie 
part of the woannn is unnatural even froini the point of 
view of self- regarding duties. Sexual intercourse with 
many men is believed to prevent conception. Often, 
howt;vi‘r, conception is deliberately checked tind when 
it occurs the living embryo child is murdered. 

The evil that overtakes such a vicieus life is, for 
the man, the |.)robability of infection with venereal 
diseases too horrible to describe. For the woman, 
there is in addition, premature old age and death. 

How horribly these diseases punish this sin, and 
constitute a veritable deathdn-life, a visit to any public 
hospital will reveal in all its repulsive truth. God’s 
Will, The working of Nature, is reject^‘d in the form 
in which it brings untold happiness, and it asserts it- 
self as punishment. Nature when disobeyed, never 
forgives"', said the scientist Huxley. In this sense, too, 
nil medical experience coiiQliisively establishes the say- 
ing of the Bible, ".\nd the wages of . sin is death”. 

Adultery, considered only with reference to the 
individuars bodily well-being, is no wise unnatural, is 
no ||in. The sin, the violation of nature, i)r Divine 


LawS shows itself in the ruin that it works in the 
natural, social institution, the family, ,, and especially 
in the harm it does to the, children. ,Tffis evil deed is, 

- iherefore, more correctly; speaking, a. crime, and, as such 


ex’ i, .tl 
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subject to State law and social ostracism, I 
condone, and even connive at self-abuse 
tution. 

Adultery, is, besides, an infringemeni 
man’s hard-earned rights,— rights, too, 
above. Society maintains and defends. 

But the harm to the children most of al 
this an unnatural act or sin. The adulterer 
ess are guilty of failing in almost the first 
that the}- owe to others, inasnuich as 
themselves unnatural parents. 

So far we have studied the nati 
unnaturalness, the right and wrong of 
judging from its bodily effects. Before 
subject it will be nceessary to re-consider a 
been said above, in the light of its effects oi 
religious Man, on the perfection of his self- 
his character, his regeneration. This 
presently proceed to do, but before leaving 
physical aspect of those acts, it is necessa 
few words on Modestv. Chasritv r',.i 


:eived the highest praise from 
constituting the crown and 
tumanly, perfect character,— 
special wa\-, by so miic§the 
e independent of the bldy’s 
Brpm the point of view of 
ph they may lead the soul of 


Man, the |)raisesof Chasitt}^ and Celibacy rna}' possibly 
be fully merited. So it is taught by some religioi^s 
that claim to be revealed to a liiglier faculh' than 
reason. Natural Religion, however, knows nothing of 
the sU|)er-rationa!. To such a religion, and to Reason 
alone, all this praise is inexplicable, — quite possibly, 
becanst! the teachings of Reason, on this point, have 
n<vt as yvt attained to so full a knowledge of hunnin 
nature as to he rtble to understand how far this super- 
animal state is a gain to the character of the rational 
aniinak Mim. Natural Religion must be progressive, 
and that means incomplete, and capable of correction 
and development. Nay, more, that there should be a 
reasonable basis for the praise given to this ''pearl 
among virtues*', is what we should expect, considering 
the universality of the honour in which this virtue is 
held. This admission must not be lost sight of in 
reading what follows. 

Judging from the physical stand-point alone, 
in the first instance, Natural Religion holds that 
^fodesty and Chastity, Celibacy, Widowhood and 
Virginity err as much by defect as the vices just 
referred to err by excess. This calls for explanation. 

First Modesty, in a girl or boy is undoubtedly as 
attractive as it is a natural state of mind. Sex rela- 
tions are for repn)duction alone, and the children to- 
be will be healthy and well-born, only when the pa- 
rents are not too young, or too old. An instinctive 
and viokuit opposition to and shriiy<i ng from any 
obtrusion of' sexual matters is as natural in a healthy 
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an injusticsi, immoral and 


every, point of view. 


growing gill, as a strong sense of shame-faced reserve 
IS the^ natural disposition of a bo}-. It is Natures 
piotection^ against too early maternit\-. Unnatural 
customs, like child-marriage, or the conipam- of vicious 
elders can kill this Modest.y, but it is "a decided 
OSS of one of the most charming of the natural graces 
ot youth. In the marriageable maiden, or the voun-' 
man on the look out for a wife Modest\- mas- become 
, an affectation and a lie. When deliberate, it is 
unnatural and nTong. When unconscious, or due to 
mistaken education it is a folly and a misfortune. As 
affectation it is termed prudery. Due to unnatural 
'vant of knowledge of what is implied by sex,— as not 
uncommon^ among European girls,— it is called Inno- 
. cence. ^ It is really Stupidity and Ignorance. 

Celibacy, or the state of total abstinence from the 
pleasures of matrimony, and the obligations of pa- 
mnthood IS not natural, and, therefore, wrong, unless 
justified by some other natural demand ^^•ith which 
matrimony is incompatible, e.g., certain intellectual 
pursuits that require all the energies of a man so that 
he has none to spare for the exacting claims of wife 

and children, or religious, duties that mav call upon 
a man to devote his whole life to the sendee of his 
ieilov\'men. 

^tEnforced virginity,, as met sometimes, among ' 
Catholics of former times, and enforced widowhood as 
found among most high caste Hindus, inasmuch as 

enio'rr.pn ic N . . 


HI 

. sinful from 
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W'hcre voluntary, widowhood may be excuseahka 
jind even good, if inspired by natural and true feeling. 

The high repute of the virtue of Chastity, which 
is the habit of mind corresponding to Celibacy, is 
probai)ly due to the paramount im[)ortanc€i of preserv- 
ing family relations inviolate and intact, and safe- 
guarding it from the evils of fornication and adultery. 
Honce it was advisable to encourage, by every means 
of praise, honour and reward, the state of mind that 
made sexual self-indnlgencei a,n im|K>sibility, Another 
reason that justifies the high pjosition given to this 
virtue will he seen presently when considering the 
effect of sex and the dutie.s connected with it, on the 
formation of character. 

Here, to understand fully the evil moral effects of 
unchaste sins, it is necessary to premise one most 
importar.t fact. This fact is the power of the Imagi- 
nation. At the period of life when manhood and 
womanhood is definitely attained the reproductive 
instincts assert themselves strongly, and act on the 
mind and will, principally through erotic imaginings. 
Tb.ese are to a large extent unavoidable, natural and 
right. In the healthy state; they urge the Man to 
work for the means to reali;:e his desires. The}’ simi- 
lar]}’ impel the woman to attract the tvlan. So far, so 
goexi : hut if the unnatural vices ab<,)ve mentioned are 
iiidulged in the imaginings continue with evt’r- 
iucreasing urgency till the whole man turns to unna- 
tural desires and acts* Tli.ese, at best, dominate the 
mind of man so as to leav^e Jhini ‘no rest to turn to ia- 
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tetr'v" T'*. ■ “ "■" "> "™''' »“• >'« 

becomes -i WI ' T"'’ 

comes a fa, Jure from everj- point of vie«-. UsualJv 
Jong pnor to tire actions that reason condenn. a e’ 

■com,mtted the mind and wil, have been misempCi 

in auful because unnatural, imaginations. W^hen ■> 
sudden im^ 

to ^^hat Jus calmer moments regret, there is less harm 
done than m the silent watches of the night ^^hpn the 
process of degeneration goes steadih- on. and, sometimes " 
makes hnn an inevitable victim of viciou. habit - ’ ' 
before the hrst over tact has opened his (>v t 
-vil of his waj-s. In this matter • " 

nations are of incalculable effect ^‘1.01/!^^ H 
.the warning of all moralists to Zl j T 
thought of these sins. “I have maH ‘ ^ 

that they should'ot t! 

'vas the patient Job’s safeguard agJhist W 
These considerations are a ple\ for \f T! 
among those .,b„„t tomarry, a„d among thrmSrf'" 
resatds all the world eacept their „„m “ 

Modesty restricts the snpply of frtel to the fire oTrt' 
Imaguaation, and the- imagination is 
cause of unchastit}-. Pionmate 

Again, abstinence from all sexual inW i 
chiefly, from indulgence in e and 

will an enormous £wer over th' 
themselves upon the brain build 
-««on, and action, th:.";::' I 
. -h is the febra, process it, other matte“'™:::. 
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it Ikis bet*n said, “ We learn to skate in siiinnier, and 
switn in winter, on account of the persistence with 
which the imagination rehearses the motions to l)e per- 
formed when the time shall come, much more so is 
this tile case with the natural acts that are the expres- 
sion this the most powerful of the instincts of liv- 
ing crea lures. A strong character is therefore naturally 
built by controlling this instinct. Hence, Celibacy 
is a, conditio ijua-non of all religions that demand 
concentration of thought, and energy of will in the 
pursuit of Ihthr ideals. The monastic institutions of 
Catholicism and Hudhism. and the Bralnnacharva of 
the highest Hindu castes are examples of the practical 
application of this fact. 

The fact also shows how absurd is the practice of 
so many who act upon the assumption that Chastity 
is a bodily condition, confounding it with maidenhood. 
Thisps quite false. Chastity, like every other virtue, 
is a mental habit. Virginity and Widowhood, when 
compulsory. an‘ no more virtuous states, than- the 
passive endurance of beasts of burden is the virtue of 
patience or obedience. Intact bodily conditions may 
■exist along witli a thoroughly corrupted mind. 

To reptmt in l>ri(.‘f. Sex involves nothing sinful hut 
on the contrary is <me of the greatest gifts of a good 
God. The acts unnaturally opposed to reproduction 
are sinful and vicious. Musturvatiou ruins tlie individual, 
mind, heart and I>ody, Sodemy is yet more harmful 
Fornication, and its systematic expressjon as Prostitu- 
tioii, is dangerous to the man, and death to the womam 
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It also strikes at the root of family life, though indi- 
rectly. This is directly done by Adulter\-, that violates, 
the rights of children as well. It is therefore a public 
crime. 

Modest)-, Chastity, Celibacy, ma\' be sins of omission. 
Modesty is natural in childhood and useful in the 
matrimonial state. Celibac\- is, at times, u.seful to the 
individual, and to his work in Societ)-. Chastity being 
the habit of mind that keej^s the iiiuiginatirms con- 
trolled in matters dealing with se.\-, is naturallv ho- 
noured as safeguarding famil}- life. 

The ill effects of the opposite vice, through morbid 
imaginings, are principally moral, in the corruption of 
mind and heart that they produce. Less harm i.s done 
by overt acts. Chastity is a mental habit, and not a 
bodily state. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Marriage. 

In the consideration of the duties of the conjugal 
we must bear m mind that family life is a natural 
1, and, therefore, ultimatel)- of Divine origin. The 
= forms of this growth have not been the same 
irent countries, and at different times. Hence, 
d and fast declaration of what is suitable under 
.m can be affirmed to be binding as a moral 
ion on those whose social customs are of a 
different stamp.: 

2 familyjsa.so'cial institution,and such institu- 

ieemb^imentsDf^a,tiona] aspirations and ideals. 


The faniilv- is the most fundamental or all such expres- 
sions of national aims, in the opinion of the whole 
world the entire public weal is most intimatelv 
hound up with the family. Violation of the sanctity 
of the hoim.^ i.-- cn'eryuhere looked upon a.s certain 

cventuall>^ to hnu;,- about tlm ruin and degeneration of 

the wiiole 

Seeing tilings hy the light of reason alone, we imi.st 
take tllmg^ as they are as of sufficient value to demand 
study i.r tile true .sdcntilic spirit. This reason must 
explain, if possdile, their origin, and. above all. discover 
the laws of their development and well-being. Human 
beings have set tihout reali^ring self-perfection as fall\- 
as possii.le in very many different ways. They have 
endeavoured to fulfil their duties as they have conceiv- 
ed them. ^ The standard that is to determine our judg- 
ment of these methods must be the amount or degree, 
of soIf“i tion thnt tlicv prociiro. 

We have, therefore, to inquire what reason approves 
of^ in family life. What is the origin of the family ? 
What natural need is it. meant to satisfy ? To make 
the problem easu-r of solution, it will be as well to put 
the question in a concrete form. What dc.ies a man, or 
a woman rlesire. or their parents for them, when they 
.prepare to accept the obligations of matrimony ? 
Children, the end of the married life, is not the fmst 
thougii|. exceiit when some religion intervenes tcv 
emphasise tluit, and that alone, should he the purpose 
and intention of those who would epter upon the 

married life. It is undoubtedly its ultimate purpose. 
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Nature, however uses the sex instinct as the means to 
_ that end. The ptirties concerned attend chieflv to the 
promptings of the instinct. Tlie child is accepted 
as the consequence of the manoeuvre." 

Where the choice is freely made, the process seems 
to be as follows. The man seeks, \-aguely. the satis- 
faction of his reproductive instincts, at first, purely as 
a self-regarding matter. similar state of mind k ‘to 
found m the woman. Circumstances lead the man to 
^=uppose that this or that particular woman, Iw her 
oeaut}-, character, social position, &c., will enahlj him 
to reali;'e his wishes agreeably in a stable nnion. 

J eetmg with a favourable resi^onse to his overtures 
desire, encouraged by hope, and made kindiv bv griti- 
tude, IS at last transformed into Love. Similar emo- 
iions arise m the woman. This Love is no longer self- 
seeking. It gradually becomes a real regard for the 

other, superior to all other emotion. “ Love is .stron- 

■er than death.” A strong love, “ at first sight." is an 
•exception. 

1. ^ In cases where marriage is arranged by parents, 

nine times out of ten, the life-giving stream of Love 
nous into the channel prepared for it. 

This birth of Love is a very important moral 
phenomenon. I, in the firs, expression of i„s,i„et 
K nltnnstic, or other-regarding. Its consequences 
■are as momentous. Through Love the house hecomes 
■a home Lo^■e guarantees 'a u-elcome to the helpless 
•babe, when it^arrives- s^ch is the result among the 
higher animals. . I ha^Anown a monkey freely-' and 
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unhesitatingly sacrifice its life to save his little one and 

its mother. 

Among human beings the longer period of help- 
lessness of the little one demands that the family bond 
shall he permanent. The mothers energies are to be 
wholly devoted to the care of her children. It is neces- 
sai_\ that the father provide for both mother ami child. 
Tins is the proce.ss that results in the family. This, 
too, is the natural condemnation of Di\-orce, except as 
a nmke-sliift, refilacing a greater evil by a lesser one- 

On the other hand, the .sexual instincts of the man, 
especially in tropical countries, are sorely e.xercised at 
having no outlet throughout the long period of gestation, 
nursing, and, at times even after this, in the case of 
ailing children. Hence, where the ideal of chastity is 
ignoied, its moral influence disregarded, and self-repres- 
sion considered unmanly and unnatural- wrong,— all 
manner of corruptions are threatened from tho unlaw- 
ful forms of self-indulgence referred to above. The 
ha\oc that these produce in the monogamic famih- is 
counteracted by the institution of pol\-gam\-, espec.iall)- 
in plates where women are more numerous than men. 
The natural, or Divine end of marriage i.s the produc- 
tion and ui) bringing of well-born children, and, as 
polygamy secures this end, from the jjoint of view of 
natural religion, it is quite as right and good a social 
institution as .Monogamy. 

Polyandry, where a woman ^is joint wife to all 
the brothcis of a household, is an abnormal state 
now only found among certain hill tribes where 
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the suppl}' of women is strictly limited. It need not, 
here,^ take up much room, as it perpetuates the evil it 
Avas intended to overcome. Such unions are rarely 
prolific, and therefore stand condemned as unnatural. 
To rea.son, it can, at best, be but a temporar\' make- 
shift doomed to e.x-tinction with the advance of civilisa- 
tion. 

1 he chief obstacle, in modern times, to the contract- 
ing (if majriage is .i-eant of means to sujiport a family. 
This difficulty has been largeh- met by the Hindu 
•custom,— adopted, I believe, bv the Parsis,— of what 
i.s called the Joint Family. This institution consists 
•of all -the families of brothers and cousins clubbing their 
■earnings together under the control and management 
•of the eldest member. This system, which Europeans 
who_ know of it only in theory, sometimes find so 
admirable, is showing signs of breaking up before the 
■e.xample of the greater freedom of the more individu- 
alistic form of the single family. It is .still, however 
■almost universal in India, and has much in its favour’ 

It IS the continuation down to modern times of the 
patriarchal family system. Whether it will continue 
to survive under modern conditions is difficult to sav. 

At any rate it is the best preventive, so far as I know 
of the terrible evil known as Racial Suicide 
^ Racial Suicide, as the name implies, is the gradual 

dying out of a people by means of their own actions. 

L nder the stress of modern competition, and the greater 
comforts an4 ^xunes of material civilisation to which 

ipen have : become aepustomed, . the cost of living is 


daily more and more difficult to meet. The poorer 
classes can no longer afford the luxury of children, nor 
iind the time to kvok after them. This is the case 
thnnighout the more advanced parts of Europe. As a 
consequence, people enter into the married state with 
the unnatural [jurpose of preventing* the conception of 
children. This is evidently immoral, wrong. Its 
advocates urge that the bringing of children into the 
world to struggle all their lives long with poverty and 
starvation is equally unnatural and cruel. The answer 
is that the world is still wide enough to maintain a 
growing population, that the gradual elimination of the 
iinht in the struggle for life will eventually secure the 
survival of the fittest, and that struggle of some sort or 
other is the natural condition of all life, and, finally, 
that this restriction of population will seriously handi- 
cap the race that accepts it in any form in the great 
-struggle of the future when the time of over-crowding 
shall at last jirrive. As to the fact that people are 
starving in any given country, this is an indictment of 
the Government where it occurs. Not a smaller popula- 
tion, but a more equable division of the means of live- 
lihood is the remedy. But that is a problem of politics, 
and not of religion or ethics. 

Whether when the world shall be full it will be 
needed to regulate the birth-rate or not, is a question 
that mav be safely left to the future to decide. Human 
reason may be trusted to solve the problem of what is 
the natural thing to do in any given case. At present 
the restriction of the birth-rate is often based on 
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the cowardly shirking of the responsibilities of fami- 
ly life. The women of many large towns of Europe 
are as unnatural in their shrinking from motherhood as 
the men from fatherhood. It is a consolation to reflect 
that their action is automatically remedied b\- nature, 
cUidends \sith them, and that they leave no children 
to inherit their cowardly dispositfon. God. or 
nature, thus keeps the future for true men and women, 
who like their parents will glory in parenthood. 
Thank God that the nations of the East have 
not as yet arrived at such a pass, and still serve as an 
object lesson meeting growing population with greater- 
thrift. Eastern nations all glory in parentage. There, 
at any rate, childlessness is still a misfortune if not 
a disgrace. Of such is the kingdom of the future. 

We shall now proceed to the study of the duties 
that the family, in its three principal forms, imposed 
upon the Husband and Wife. The duties of the hus- 
band are. in all cases, Lo\-e, Fidelity, and Care of his 
family. 

Love IS the natural and Divine sanction of the 
marriage bond. With it marriage is a heaven on 
earth, without it a hell. Without it, whether antecu 
dent or consequent on marriage, this Divine institution 
becomes a legalised prostitution. , From the point of 
view of pure reason, where mutual love exists, to 
interfere to prevent' or break off the union is an unna- 
tural ^and immoral act. ^‘Those whom God has 
joined”,— by t?ie natural and Divine emotion of Love- 
-•‘let no man. put ^asunder.” Loveless marriage can’. 


n.t best, be tolerated, lest \yorse evil follow. Bodily 
se}>aration where the hearts are united, and marriage 
without love are equally false and lying acts, wrong 
and evil in ever\' sense of the word. HoNvever Society 
cannot I'je expected to read the heart, and so must 
guide itself 1)\’ external expression, and when the two 
once consent to marriage, Society must presume that 
their contract is the rexsult of love, or will produce, in 
due <x)urse, the love that is the sole bond of natural 
marriage. The Catholic form of Christianity virtually 
acknowledges this, by jisserting that the ministers of 
ihii Divinely instituted Sacrament of Matrimony are 
the parties themselves. The priest is only the Church's 
witness, and the mouthpiece of her blessing on the 
union. That the union is so often an unholy one is the 
effect of the lying oath with which the contracting 
parties perjure their souls in the presence, as they 
believe, of their God. 

In most marriages of Europe, and in India, the 
choice of partners is not given to the contracting 
parties, the marriage being arranged by the parents. 
This at first sight, in the light of what has been said 
above is wholly indefensible and wrong, but as was 
also mentioned before, Love generally follows. Those 
men, who miss the happiness of Love in such pre- 
arraiiged unions, will find that loving looks, kindly 
words, and gentle acts produce a rush of Love from the 
wife, and that in tnm will evoke real love in the Hus- 
band’s heart. Kindness stimulates love, and love begets 
love infallibly. The initiative is the masculine part. 




This dut}' of love is the same in all forms of mar- 
riage, even under the conditions of Polvgamy. If a 
mother can love many children, probabh- a husband 
could really love many wives, each with a distinctive 
regard corresponding to the special character of each. 
Women will not readily admit this as possible. They 
are naturally afraid of an3'thingthat might threaten the 
permanence of the marriage bond. Motherhood demands 
permanence. woman, moreover, cannot seek relief 
elsewhere if neglected. Even divorce would not 
assure her of another marriage. These truths produce 
a conviction that finds expression in strong feelings of 
instinctive jealousy. Such Jealousy is natural, and 
hence, in so far, condemns pol5’gamy. Owing to this 
jealousy, also, the polygamic family is a less united, 
loving, and happy institution than the family restricted 
to one wife. Of course there are exceptions to both 
sides. 

In the Joint Family, the husband's love for his 
wife is no way different to the love previously 
described. 

The second duty -of the husband is Fidelitv. 
Without it love on the part of the wife is in' 
danger of being extinguished. Religious principles 
•and a high sense of duty may prolong its existence in 
the heart of a really good woman. It would also 
appear that when a woman has really and fully known 
what love is, she cannot cease to love. But a good ' 
woman’s love i^ too precious a thing to risk losing. 
Another reason for this- virtue on the husband’s part 


is that a woman, who needs her husband, should, 
naturally, not be deprived of her rights, on account 
of ah outsider. Again, the husband’s infidelity may 
be the means of introducing the vilest diseases into the 
family. Under the conditions of polygamy, Fidelity 
takes the form of justice and due regard to the claims 
of each wife. 

The flower that springs from this root is the hap- 
piness of intimate union, its fruit is Mutual Confidence. 
The joy of friendship is untold, and the most intimate 
friendship should be that of husband and wife. The 
conviction that the interests of both are identical is 
another basis for this friendship. 

The preceding remarks regarding the rights and 
claims of the wife ma}* sound strange to Indian ears, 
but in all human affairs there is no contract without 
mutual give-and-take. Centuries of prescription can- 
not destroy a claim that is based on the divinely 
constituted nature of each human being. 

The husband’s last duty is that he cherish, protect 
and provide for the wife of his bosom. This too is 
based on the natural needs of the woman who for such 
long periods is prevented from undertaking much work 
before and after Motherhood. 

It is on account of thus being the bread-winner 
that the husband is the natural head of the family. 
In the Joint Family this position of headship is limited 
to and exercised over the wife. The demands of bro- 
therly union require submission tp the hejad of the 
whole family group. The chief obstacle that arises 
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mere comes rrom tne jeajous}- or tire wite ot some minor 
member, sowing doubts and suspicions that tend to 
create constant bickerings, and even open quarrels that 
may at last break up the strong bond of brotherhood 
that so powerfully combats the outside world in the 
common interest of the joint family. The husband's 
duty here is by all means in his power to restrain the 
petulance of his wife, instructing .and guiding her 
aright. With better education, here women might 
better understand the advantages of the system under 
which they live. With less liberty they have greater 
comforts, and a more assured future for their children. 

The duties of a wife are correlative to those of a 
husband, and are similarly, love, fidelit}-, and ol)e- 
dience. 

Fidelity in her is far more important than in the 
husband. His infidelity endangers the family: hers 
kills it. 

Obedience follows from the fact that every human 
society, however small, is an organic whole. Because 
naturally the bread-winner, the husband is the divinely 
appointed head of the family. Where mutual love 
exists this is neither asserted, nor called in question. 
It is taken for granted as a matter of course. In prac- 
tical life, it secures for the wife, the assured position 
of respect and honour as his second. If he be king, 
she is queen and councillor in one. Though the mother 
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3'et her 'devotion to her husband and children will often 
enable her to give more valuable advice than he will 
easily meet with elsewhere. She should therefore 
never hesitate to tell her husband, through a false 
modesty, what she thinks ; nor on the other hand, 
reproach him with not heeding her advice. 

Last hut not least, with inspect to the use of marriage 
both husband and wife should be absolutely frank and 
free towards one another. This cannot be one-sided. 
iMock wu)desty will drive the husband to another 
woman, whose attitude will not tacitl}* accuse him of 
being the baser ainmal of the two. Similarly, any 
false, quasi-religious scrupulosity on the husband's part 
tending to misrepresent the Divinely appointed means 
to parenthood as a deed of darkness and of shame is 
inevitably destructive of all wifely love and trust. 
It is based on a lie that the woman's whole being resents 
as an insult to her place in the world as wife and mother:, 
co-operating with God in Hissublimest work on earth. 

Divorce is the separation of husband and wife,, 
with the right to form other ties. Religions that look 
to the individuaPs -benefit as the chief concern, allow 
of Divorce. Religions that hold that the individual’s 
perfection and self-develdpmen,t'^.are best attained in a 
stable society, deny that DivorceNis ever right. The 
former class appeal to the fact thaf Love alone is tlic 
natural bond of marriage. The Wtter maintain that 
the integrit}^ of the famil}*, for the sake of the children, 
demands the stability of marriage 'at all ifests, even if 
it be required to sacrifice the ijidividual for the good 
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of the community. Hence Catholics and Hindus refuse 
to sanction it under any circumstances. Protestants 
and Mohamedans allow it. The ease with which in 
America marriages are made and un-made is an object- 
lesson to the world. It is ruining all public morality 
and society of the old type. God knows what is 
coming. 

It seems natural in this as in all else, to say that 
no hard and fast rule can decide the question. Where 
greater evils flow from the continuance of the marriage, 
divorce justifies itself. It is a dangerous abnormal 
remedy for an unnatural evil. At all costs the children 
must be provided for: that safe-guarded, the end of 
marriage stands. 

To summarize, the family is a naturally developed 
social institution on which, as all men believe, the 
welfare of the race depends. The marriage relation is 
entered into in obedience to the sexual instinct. The 
long period of helplessness of the child, however neces- 
sitates the permanence of the marriage tie.' The first 
result of the sex desires is the birth of love, the strong- 
est of all altruistic emotions. Polygamy, how'ever, is 
not unnatural as not incompatible with love, and also 
as the care of the child can be secured by it. Polyan- 
dry is unnatural and only temporarijyjustifiahle. The 
Indian Joint Family system has the advantage of 
economy. 

Racial suicide is unnatural, and a national calamity. 
It indicates ®, defective political economy that has led 
to too great inequahty in the distribution of the nation's 
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wealth. It is immoral in the individual, as inspired 
by a desire to escape from the hard tasks of child- 
bearing and rearing. 

The husband’s first duty i$ Love, either antecedent 
or consequent on marriage. It is the only natural bond 
of marriage. In pre-arranged unions it usually 
follows. It can exist even with Polygamy. Fidelity 
is the husband’s second duty. It flows from Love, 
To cherish his wife is the third. These are also the 
rights of the wife. Her correlative duties are Love, 
Fidelity, and Obedience. 

They both owe each other the mutual respect that 
springs from a frank and true realising of the dignity 
of the marriage act* The use of marriage is a good 
deed for three reasons, 1st and foremost, to have child- 
ren ; 2nd to foster mutual love and 3rd as a means to 
avoid fornication. - ^ 

Finally, divorce is a dangerous remedy for extreme 
ills of married life. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Child, 

The Father is the natural head of the family* The 
iMother rules by his side as Queen. The child is the 
subject in this kingdom of love. Here is the type of 
all Divinely constituted, or naturally right and lawful 
authority. Here, too, is the type of all self-res}>ecting 
obedience, fldelit}' and loyalty. The spirit of Authority 
must be love ; the end must be tbt welfare of the 
governed ; the means, absolute self-sacrifice at the 
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dictates of loving wisdom meeting a loving and prompt 
submission and obedience. .The presence of this 
mutually complimentary duty that results in peace 
.and order in the family calls for special consideration, 
as this will supply principles for practical duties where- 
soever authorit}' asserts herself and loyalty is called 
forth. 

Here are the duties of parent and child. Frorn’’ 
the father, careful provision, protection, advice, and an 
education and training in all the best he knows. From 
the Mother, bodily cherishing, comfort and love, that 
. either welcomes death, in an ecstacy of self-sacrifice 
fot the child, oi, as promptl}', submits to 'vears of 
patient toil for its good. There is no hope of "reward 
for all this devotion. It is the cry of the parent’s 
heart, the imperious instinct of parental nature, the 
mighty voice of God. 

The welfare of the human race to be demands this. 
Human beings, as Burke says somewhere, are not a 
race of summer flies whose second generation conies 
forth only after its predecessor is alreadv e.xtinct. 
The future needs years, long years, — of watchful 
attention during the helplessness of childhood, and of 
loving advice and prudent guidance through the im- 
petuous time of youth. Naturall)-, the child is not 
for the parents, but the parents for the child. How- 
ever, as in all human bonds, the duties are mutual. 
Love calls forth gratitude: gratitude confirms love. The 
cherished babe Isecome^. the solace of the parent’s dec- 
lining years. HoWev^. even though the father and 


mother knew that they would be left untende<l and 
uncared for by the child they nourished, this would 
not take from their love and Idving care. A horrible 
record tells of South American savages that devoured 
their aged parents. It does not tell of parents that 
devoured their children. That deeper, because more 
unnarvirril horror had its home in the east as the 
result of superstition. Infanticide has not as yet dis- 
appeared from the land of the Sons of Kings. Imlse 
honour leads these chivalrous Rajputs to a criine tliat 
all the tortures of all the hells could not compel him tO' 
perpetrate- 

And what is the duty of the Child ? The duty of 
the debtor to his creditor. All he has his parents gave 
him at the cost of a life-time of toil and suffering,. 
His life alone he owes to Nature, to God direct. His 
conception may have been a pleasure. It is overpaid 
a thousand fold by the Mother’s agonies at his birth. 
Unnatural children have said, that they never asked to- 
be born, as an attempted excuse for undiitifulness. 
But they have asked in a million waj'S, from the first 
gasping cry at birth, that they might be permitted to 
live. .. The unremitting toil and self-sacrifice of both 
parents through ail the years of his need has answered 
the child’s supplication. But for them he had died, had 
not been let live. 

In addition to the prolongation of his life, educa- 
. tion, shelter, food and clothing were all lovingly 
bestowed. The heart of the'child shouid respond with 
an outflow of love and gratitude and should manifest 



itself in obedience in childhood, and in youth; and in 
-later life, in gentle care of the parent’s failing years. 

This is the highest glory and the chief lesson of the 
Eastern home. This natural, God-commanded virtue 
■of loving submission to parental authorit}' makes home 
heaven. It is in the East alone that it can be said, 
■‘‘Children are the poor man’s Savings Bank.” The 
world needs to come East to re-learn this sacred 
lesson that it has all but forgot; to learn it at the 
feet of Indian mothers from the example of Indian 
sons. 

, Reverence as to God, obedience, and love, these are 
the duties of the child to his parents, latural, and, 
therefore, for evermore, Divine, God-commanded in 
-every beat of the human heart that brutal self-seeking 
has not hardened. Another of the influences at work 
on the plastic mind of the little child is the intimate 
action of brothers and sisters on each other. It may 
be well to recapitulate. We have seen that the first 
altruistic, or other-regarding instinct was that of sex. 
Now, as in primitive times, from it man learns unself- 
ishness. He will die for the woman he loves. As a 
second stage, we have the birth of the helpless babe. 
The long protracted helplessness of infancy and child- 
hood necessarily demands the permanence of the bond 
of love," between husband and wife. The common, 
instinctive love of both father and mother is God’s 
answer, in nature, to the infant’s feeble cry. The stable 
family is thus ^ need of the man and woman as well 
as the child. It is required if they are to develop 
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the best that is in them. Many of the duties that the 
family entails have already been examined in the 
preceding considerations. It now remains to remark 
on two other relationships that it calls forth. The 
hrst of these is the mutual bond between children of 
the same family, (p. 213). 

The dear love of brothers and sisters is a sacred 
bond indeed, God-produced in the nature of things, 
viz.^ it is the result of the long period of childhood, 
during which the young ones of the family grow up to- 
gether. The sweetness and full inlluence for good of 
this home relationship is perhaps hardly to be realized 
outside that primitive unit of society, the monogamic 
family. There alone is tp be found the ideal that other 
forms of marriage must vainly strive after. 

Polygamy knows of it only as a dream and a fairy 
tale. The jealousies of the harem are reproduced in 
the jealousies o£ the brothers. Indeed a tradition of 
conflict replaces brotherly love in .Moslem India. It 
was and is there looked upon as a commonplace among 
the sons of the wealthy and great. How else, they 
ask, is it possible to decide who is the most capable heir 
of the dying prince or lord. This inhuman ‘struggle 
for existence’ spreads its contagion even into the mo- 
nogamic family of the Moslem. History with woful 
iteration, repeats the indecency of Moslem ]>rinces 
in fratricidal conflict. Often, in self-defence, the mur- 
derous process was begun even before the breath of life 
had left the bod}’ of the iinfortunateifather, and he had, 
but too often to live to see the violent reversal of the 
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partialities of his heart. The records of the palmiest 
da3's of the Mogul Empire .supply us witii the most 
striking instances of this disorder. 

Sweet sister-love, the purest, most ennobling and 
unselfish of the charities of home, poor purblind India 
knows thee not. As brotherly love is the bond of home, 
uniting the family within itself as against outsiders, so 
a sLster is meant to be the gentle tie that links one fa- 
mily to another. How horribl\- her gracious function 
in society has been perverted in India will hardly bear 
telling in plain words. And the root of all this evil is 
the accursed hypoc|i.sy of artificial horror that surrounds, 
the sacred act of sexual intercourse. A mother is the 
holiest Aing alive, but the man that makes a mother of 
her IS insulting, degrading, contaminating her with a 
foulness that is conceived of as communicated to all her 
relatives. As a result the daughter is sent away as soon 
as possible to be brought lap and engrafted into the fa- 
mily of her husband. The Moslem has adopted the 
prurient falsehood from his Hindu neighbour. That a 
sister, or daughter is the wife of another man is looked 
upon as a stigma of the family that allows its women 
to be m such sort entreated as shall make mothers of 
them. The stupidity of it would be laughable were it« 
consequences not so lamentable. The up-rooting and 
tonsphntmg of the tender child-wife is an unnatural re- 
^ nement of pruelty that brings its own punishment with 
It- Mohamedan polygamy and its disunited family 

shake the founda^ns of society, br^' sapping the holy- 
bond of'-brotKerhpod, as.: we sliall 'see presen tlv, and 
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the Fliiuiii system does the same, by rejecting the sister 



from the home v/hich she best blesses and beautibes. 
India does not know the meaning of union. The family 
alone can teach that lesson, and the Indian family knows 
it not by its very constitution- All Indian colicsion i"* 
due to external pressure, ' They unite only against a 
common foe, and even that with mutual distrust. 

But to return to the matter in hand, the lesson that 
family life was intended, or rather, does naturally, con- 
vey is the spirit of benevolent, unselhsh, protecting love, 
for one another, the spirit of solidarity, of working iur 
a common cause, and of recognisiT\g and co-operating 
in a friendly way with similarly united groups, or fami- 
lies. Benevolence, Co-operation, esfyrit'de-corps, on the 
one hand, and neighboiirliness on the other thus consti- 
tute what may be termed, technical!}^ as by F. D. 
Maurice, the ethos of Consanguinity. 

The history of Law shows that it has always recog- 
nised the unity of the family. It has legalised paternal 
authority. It has safe-guarded the marriage contract. 
It in times gone- by, even treated the whole family as 
responsible for the actions of its members. And this 
was but natural and right. All Society known of and 
studied, whether internally in the manners and customs 
which constitute its daily life, or in the laws of the 
state that coerce, discipline, and control it externally, 
will be found to be an evolution of that correlative 
authority and obedience proceeding from the natural 
bond of father andnchild, and of *^'th^ spirit of mutual 
trust and love that is born of the SNveet relation of 
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brothers and sisters. The seed of all societ\' is the 
Family. From the Family, the House, or Gens, or 
Clan, or Gotra; and from the clan the Tribe; and 
lastly, from the tribe the Nation. Without united 
families, united internally and externa 11n', the Nation 
is an empty dream. So much is this a recognised and 
admitted truth that, in cases where this natural and 
normal development has been interfered with by con- 
quest, a fiction of adoption was resorted to, says Sir 
Flenry Maine, b\' the law-givers of old to recoficile it 
with the process that was natural, and accepted as 
such by all laws and* customs. 

And this matter stands out as of the highest impor- 
tance amid all ethical considerations. If the law-givers 
of the past based Society on the material fact of inter- 
nally united families also e.xternally united to one an- 
other, the virtues that the family evokes and sustains, 
the new spirit of Love that there takes its birth has 
been by all seers and prophets of to-day, looked upon 
as the spirit of life and regeneration that shall renew 
the face of the earth. “Our F'ather who art in Heaven,” 
prayed the founder of Christianity. “ Little children 
love one another,” said the disciple most imbued with 
his spirit. Tolstoy, heart-sick at the corruptidns of the 
world around him knows no other cure. The spirit 
of universal brotherly, love is alone expected to 
restore the world, or raise the world, to the glorious 
morabheights of which humanity is capable. .This 
is the highest l^son of the second part of this 
sketch of natural religion,/ Love your neighbour as 



yourself. Fraternity alone makes Liberty and Equali- 
ty possible. By it when realized, does the reason of 
Mail hope to sublime duty into a ‘joy for ever/ — a 
Iove-insj)ired ecstacy of mutually beneficial activitv- 
Fa.xit Dens. 


CHAPTER VL 
The Pupil. 

I'kit in the splendours of the dream we must not 
allow ourselves to lose sight of the simple homely fact 
that the natural source of these virtues is the home, 
and alas, the home is d 3 ’ing fast, all the world oN'en 
Indeed for the major part of the educated classes it is 
already dead. 1 fear it is fast dying even among the 
lower middle class, and among the very poor, the over- 
worked factory hands as well. 

And in place of the home we have the lodging-house 
for the parents, and the Boarding School for the child- 
ren. P'or the greater part of their developing lives, 
they grow up under what one is tempted to call and 
speak of as ‘‘artificial conditions. This, would, how- 
ever, not be (jLiite exact. The evolution of the human 
race, the progress of civilisation, the complex differenti- 
ation of modern Societ}', is the result of a natural pro- 
cess, and as such is as Divinely intended as the more 
primitive organization of self-sufficient families. That 
the system at present spreading so extensively all over 
the world brings with it a training more varied, harsh- 
er, and less beautified by the gentler graces of life 
is clear to the most careless observer. That the edu- 



-cation do not end in a return to the days of savage 
isolation and selfishness, when each fought out the 
struggle for life with the callous disregard of the hnite 
for the lot of others, this is the evil that it would seem, 
the human race of individuals must consciously and 
■confidently oppose relying on the beneficent working 
of the good God in the natural processes of human 
evolution. To meet young men, hardly more than 
boys, already keen students, and even proficients in all 
the laws of commercial competition and possessing 
thorough practical acquaintance with the h('st means 
fitted to enable them to get the better of their neigh- 
bour in every transaction, is a startling and disturbing- 
sign of the times that is well calculated to be profound- 
ly disquieting and depressing to all save the philosopher 
who has learnt, as I have said to see the hand of God 
in all nature* Indeed, at first sight, it would seem to 
point to a return to that disunited'hornogeneity, which 
Spencer has shewn to be the characteristic of the days 
of inchoate organizations. 

However the trend of the past may indicate the 
path of the future generations. The era of the patri- 
archal family with its slaves was hfilowed bv the 
feudal system with its serfs and villains,— in India too, 
under other names,— and that by the supremacy of 
trade and manufacture, with its starving proletariat. 
Now, each of these had its distinctive educational 
methods suithd to the demands of the times, but, in all, 
the moral les^pis taught were but amplifications of the 
home virtues. In .a» three, the moral worth of union 


and solidarity, — brotherhood, — was insisted on as the 
sole means by which the highest perfection of the 
individual, as of the body politic, was to be assured. 
Also in all three, the education of the home and in the 
lioine was never wholly discontinued. 

Now, what is the outlook for the future? The 
family tribe became the principality, and the principality 
tlie nation Is the national ideal to be replaced by the 
race-empire? IModern facilities of intercommunication 
now make the idea a possibility to an extent that the 
ephemeral empires based on conquest could not have 
hoped for in their wildest dreams and most extravagant 
imaginings. I am not here concerned with the parti- 
cular form of government that may eventuall}’ be adopt- 
ed. Such an empire appears equally compatible with ail 
forms of rule, democracy, oligarchy, or autocracy. The 
point here to be emphasised is that the family is no longer 
to be the sole, nor even the principal academy for the 
virtues, or moral habitudes that are to fit they young for 
the part they are to play in the new world. Indeed, the 
influence of home is fast becoming a negligible quantity 
even in our own day. And all these considerations 
tend to prove that the functions of the school and the 
position of the school-master are ever more and more 
becoming of grave importance for the public weal. 

The relation of tutor and pupil is thus important 
enough to demand treatment in a separate chapter. 

CHAPTER VI. 

I wish I could bring it wjthin the scope of this 
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^^•ofk to reproduce the thoughtful and. uuse papers on 
ideal education by Mr. Percy Wynn, in the pages of 
East and West. It will be in the school that the 
joung will have to learn the old fundamental truths 
of moralit}', of the supreme need of Benevolence, of 
Brotherly, or Neighbourly Love; of Co-operation mid 
Mutual Tiust, of csprit-dc-ci'ops along with the \’et 
more fundamental duties of loyalty and obedience' to 
rightly constituted authority. Now more than es-er are 
these lessons needed when the commercial spirit of the 
world has such enormous rewards to give to shrewd 
craft and the e.xploiting of others for the aggrandize- 
meat of self. Hitherto Boarding Schools have turned 
out very efficient men of the world indeed, but not 
only with the efficiency but also often with the calcu- 
lating ruthlessness of a Frankenstein. Indeed Boarding 
and Public Schools of to-da\- are sometimes hot-beds for 
prematurely forcing ripe the most unrestrained self- 
indulgence, callous indifference to others and refined 
cruelty. “They used to boast of forming men of charac- 
ter: this is the last thing that thej- do to-day.” Morals 
and the graces of life are inseparable from the charities 

j 'of home, as the world is now constituted, 
y This cannot continue, though unfortunately it maj' 
become much worse before it mend. A higher type of 
school-master, and perhaps, the system of mixed 
schools is \ihat the future has in store. India is, at 
present, far indeed from Europe and America’ as 
regards these matters, but the European system of 

Boarding-houses , attached to schools has been intro- 
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cluced into the couiitr}’ by, her English rulers, ar*d 
it is a SN'steni that has come to stay, so that here loo 
tlic crying netrd of the present is a better school- 
master. A higher salary to secure a better t}-pe of 
man is m^t the principal means to this end, WMait is 
wanted is a more insistent interference (;f parents in 
the selection of those to whom they are to delegate 
their parental duties. Control of the selection and 
not control <d the man selected is needed. If he is 
worthy to he chosen he is worthy to be trusted. The 
tutor siiould be a god in the estimation of his pupils. 
Parents should take care that he be deserving of the 
worshipful position he is intended to iilL Apathy 
in this matter, and a demand that Government should 
do the r.eedful is fi criminal neglect of a most clear 
definite duty. Government action in regard to schools 
should be limited to inspection, so as to insist on 
a htting standard of training being maintained. 
Private schools, and not Government schools are what 
is wanted. 

The teaciier and trainer of the young should be a 
perfect man. Academical qualifications are of no 
account in comparison with character in the composi- 
tion of the ideal School-master. 

He stands, as the old school of thought phrased it,. 
in loco parentis, and his duties are those of a father. 
His pupils owe him therefore the same duties that 
they owe to their parents. To their comrades they 
stand in the relation that they held towards their 
brothers and sisters. 


The school is a necessity of modern times. In the 
midst of the urgent demands of modern civilisation, 
the father has not the time, and often not the qualifi- 
cations best adapted to call forth, or educe,' the 
particular traits of character or ability that suit the 
needs of his son. flence he delegates this task of 
Education to a teacher, or guru. With the duty 
he also necessarily delegates his authority to the 
master selected. Hence the duties of a teacher are 
those of a father, and the duties of the pupil are 
the corresponding filial duties of docility and obedience. 
Although these are restricted to the acquirement of 
knowledge and of the habits of right conduct they are 
of no less obligation and importance on that account. 
They are rather emphasised by that consideration. 
The future well-being of the pupil depends on the 
fidelity with which he fulfils his obligations during 
this period of training. ' 

Hinduism lays great stress on its institution of 
Brahmacharya, on the importance of self-restraint 
at this time of life, especially in matters of se.\. This 
is profoundly right and natural. The boy is not a man. 
Besides, the concentration of mind on the duties of 
pupillage has its fruit in the perfectly developed 
manhood so attained. It assures a long and happy 
life of maturity. 

It is almost impossible to e.xaggerate the import- 
ance of this point, if we once realise the tremendous 
power of the habits acquired in youth. The tree grows 
as the sapling is bent* 


i\gain we have said that the school does more. It 
replaces the home right through, in the new order of 
the world, at any rate for the Boarder. It takes the 
place of the home in the development of the yourg. 
Right conduct for the pupil consists in recognizing his 
own incompleteness and immatiirit}', and the conse- 
quent need he has of the assistance of his tutor. This 
implies the virtues of Docility and Reverence for his 
rightly appointed guide and friend. He is too young 
to chose for himself, and must accept the selection 
made by his parents. 

, To his companies he should iminifest a true spirit 
of Comradeship and cheerful Kindliness. The school, 
far more so than the home, is a little world. The 
pupils are there to rehearse the parts they are to 
pla}' in the great and divine drama of life, with this 
difference, that in the school there should be every 
precaution that, as much as possible, the corruptions 
of the world shall be excluded. It is the duty of the 
tutor to take care to keep his school full of clean, 
sweet, healthy youth. The ov’er-ripe or rotten fruit 
must be picked out and removed at all costs lest it 
contaminate the whole basketful. 

Another and an invaluable result of school-life is 
the training of the >'oung mind to Work, W'ork is the 
lot of Alan on earth, a blessing or a curse accordingly 
as it is manfully accepted or piisillanimoiisly shirked. 
It matters little from this point of view what is taught 
in schools. It. matters very much irfdeed, how it is 
taught. Let it not be forgotten. Work is a natural 


necessity of human life. It is therefore Divinely 
appointed, and like all that is divine, it is the source 
of countless benefits. To work with patience, to combat 
difficulties with perseverance, to face the pain of effort 
and the irksome routine of monotonous work is an 
invaluable preparation for the duties of public life. It 
brings with it the reward of the joy of victors', the wise 
consciousness of personal limitations, and the spirit of 
determination to make the most of one’s s.elf- What 
this means in character for mation must be clear to all. 

Thus is the pupil trained for the world. He be- 
comes a more useful if a less amiable creature than the 
carefully fostered and lovingly cherished child brought 
up under the ey^es of his parents, and moulded by inter- 
course with brothers and sisters alone. The child is 
father of the man, and the school trciined man is quite 
a different product to the home bred youth. The 
difference is fundamental. It is, however, the function 
of the prophet and not of the humble author of these 
pages to foretell the nature of the new world that shall 
arise when all the men and women shall be the 
produce of the cultivated field and not of virgin soil. The 
present writer, thank God, will have long been dead. 
The better world of the future vill he the wnrid 

that I know and love. It will not be my world. 

w 1 . 

’1=:; CHAPTER VII. 

J ' ’• , My NElGH-BOtiR AND MYSELF. 

It has beei^notedj-as u sort of self-evident concep- 
tion, that the Fa'tnily developed into the Nation. The 
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earlier stages are said to be clearly traceable in the 
records we have of primitive times* Indeed, the tran- 
sitional stages can all be met with here in India. Con- 
teinporar}' India even yet repays the student of socio- 
logy who sea,rches among her many peoples for relics of 
primitive sexa’ety. Of course this search must be car- 
ried on in the wilder parts of this continent. The 
state of India to-day' has, not inaptly, been compared 
to the starr\' heavens, and the w'onclers that the}.^ reveal 
ON'erliead. One glance above presents us, as existing side 
by side in the same glorious panorama, the appearance 
of stars as they were at periods of time far apart from 
one another, accordingly as the rays of light from diffe- 
rent distances take different times to reach the eyes of 
the beholder. So, in the mental vision India unrolls 
before the eye of the student, the Stone Age will be 
found ct>ntemporary with Radium and Aviation, Mar- 
riage I.>y capture by the side of Marriages of selection 
and mutual consent. It is, therefore, possible here, 
in a way, to verify the theories of the w’estern 
Sociologist by actual observation. One of these theo- 
ries is the evolution of the Nation from the expanded 
Family. 

Now the grow'th of the tribe from the clan, and of 
the clan from the family, so far is clearly traceable, but 
the modern idea of the nation is found to involve a new 
concc])tinn that reaches beyond, though imi>licit in the 
family, in the mutual relation of Brotherhood. The 
Nation as snch is not a collection of faniilics, but a 
collection of itHliVidiurJs*> . The distinction is modern, 
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and It IS fundamental. How far India is prepared to 
accept it is another question. In certain parts of the 
countr}- even the oldet idea of a nation of amalgamated 
families or tribes is hardly accepted. That the individual 
should be regarded as a unit, independent, the same as 
any other unit, responsible in his own person, and with 
no reference to his origin or birth, this indeed is new 
^\-me for the old bottles of the East. As whole-heartedly- 
and unreservedly accepted, I doubt whether it e.xists out- 
side o^he United States of America. Where birth and 
its privdeges still e.xist, they are a remnant of the old 
idea. Still the newer phrase expresses a conclusion drawn 

from the older conception of nationality-. It is the natural 

outgrowth of the former, as soon as the pressure of num- 
bers begins to be felt. It is innate in every American 
because every American is the child of emigration, of 
that violent uprooting which is the ultimate result of 
over-pressure of numbers. No wonder it is self-evident 
to him Growing India is, perhaps, soon destined to 
accept the dehnition too, but not I fear, without all the 
iroes of a revolution in soul and heart, if not in the 
world of public life. 

Maine speaks as though this revolutionarv idea 
i^eie entirely accepted in Europe. Perhaps,' in a 
sense, and as a theory, after the French Revolution it 
has been aaddy adopted. Practically, as said abole. 

■s to be feed m America alone. Bat the simple 
soondms definition has been snbscribed to by many a.‘ 

hi ' Ttl I T- Ti™ Tory, tvithont 

eas realmng..^! Its Consequences. Here is 


the fi>rm in \\hich it is put by F. D. ^faurice, “A 
Nation is a collection of individuals, be., of selves 
brought together into one place: contiguit}' and in- 
dividual personality : my Neighbour and Myself/' 

The gentjsis ot the Nation seems to have taken 
place as follows. As soon as crowding clans bring 
with them dashing claims to privileges and exceptions 
on the score of birth there arises a state of tension, 
which results in the break up of the older forms of 
cohesion, and the resolution of the solid mass into a 
more fluid condition of the constituents molecules. 
Personalities, as such, are, by nature equal, as we have 
seen before. Their stable union as a nation arises 
fiom. the conflicting demands of each and every self 
that it shall be respected as of indefeasible right. 
Such is the ideal, aim or sense, conscious or not, that 
constitutes the bond between the equal selves or units, 
Its concrete expression is termed Law. A common 
Language makes the Law a possibility. Language is 
the means. 

Thus far the objective aspect of the matteic To it 
corresponds the virtue of Justice. Trite, and savour- 
ing of copy-book morality of a particularly old-fashioned 
type thougli it be, we have the synopsis of all Law, 
and the essence of all Justice in the Golden Rule, “Do- 
unto others as you would that they should do unto 
you/' Conmumplac'c as it may be, it staiuis as a fact 
that this does express the mutual relation of the in- 
dividuals of a Nation, .It phrases the? Self-respect 
mnd the Regard for others without which any Society’ 
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is impossible. U alone makes property possible. It 
is its only safeguard. Acted up- to the full extent, it 
should make excessive accuniulaticii of property an 
impossibility. Such is the dream of the Socialist. 

Love thy neighbour as thyself”, is the form that 
this maxim takes in the teachings of Christ. I would 
here draw attention to the moderation of the hinguage. 
There is no natural or Divine injunction, to l(,)ve my 
neighbour more than myself, in the bond of Nation- 
ality that links me to him. 

Truth-telling and Honesty are merely aspects of 
Justice, and consequent on the nature of the dealings 
men have with one another in the Societies they have 
formed for their mutual advantage, and of which the 
Nation is the widest and most effective. Wthout 
these three, Justice, Honesty and Truth, the unity and 
permanence of a Nation will be found to be purely 
artificial and certain to break up before the very first 
internal strain or external shock. Sensitiveness to 
these points constitutes the Honour of individuals as 
■of Nations. When endangered it has always been 
considered a justifiable casus belli. 

We have seen that the individual is expected, of 
.right and obligation, to deny himself for the good of 
the family, and here, too, the individual is similarly 
bound in duty to forget himself for the good of the 
larger organimtion of which he is also a part. This 
is a ver}'^ far-reaching consideration, and deserving of 
■special examfination; 

And first, as regards'.'self-denial, or self-sacrifice, as 


a moral necc^.-ity, this not a, self-contradictory state- 
ment ? Hitlnn’to, tile self-reali^jation of the individual, 
his pcrfecti’og Inniself to the full limits of his nature, 
has been re^:irded tlie standard of right. How does 
this stand if now we urge that the claims of morality 
may deman, 1 the surrender of the life of the self? 
This w.-nl I •>,*, Self-realization, but self-destruc- 
tion. Tin;? demands of Humanit}’, and of the future, 
the goe>d that they are to derive from the individual’s 
extinction may 1><‘ n.n indication that such is the need 
of the trend of natural evolution, the general aim of 
the Divine Author of nature, but how is this to be 
reconciled witn what h;.is previously been laid down ? 
The explanation is two-fold. First, an adequate 
reason, for the morality of Self-sacrifice to the death 
can only be found in a direct relation to the Author of 
the self bringing with it the perfection of Self-realiza- 
tion. It follows that Self-realization is a matter in- 
dependent of death. It supposes that the Self subsists' 
after death, and when Time shall be no more. And 
this may be in one of two ways. Either the Self 
continues to live after what is inaccurately described as 
Death, or because human life is felt or believed to be 
but a transient state of the Eternal Self that must 
perfect and realise Itself in the relations of Society 
even more abundant!)’ and rapidly than in the more 
restricted area of the home, and therefore, a fortiori, 
more than ns an isolated unit. The higher rfioral 
value of the Society is, in -any case, a fact of experi- 

•ence. Here, really, is the test,, or highest, school for 

' w- ■ f 
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character-building. Common manners and customs, and 
a common tongue by which v/e readily understand one 
another, help on this work by the greater opportunities, 
they give for the interaction of rnindon mind, of charac- 
ter on character. The result of this mutual intercourse 
is the National Character, national aspirations, national 
ideals, and their embodiment in national institutions 
In proportion as this national civilisation is valued 
as of importance to further the moral growth of Man 
it supplies the only justification for war, but one fully 
adequate. The Spartan mother or wife could send her 
son or her husband to battle, and fasten the shield on 
his arm with the words “with the shield, or on it,”' 
only because she felt that the onh” alternative worthy 
of a man were death or honour as defined above. It 
meant that there are ideas and ideals, customs and 
institutions, which it is necessary to fight for to the 
death ; that one should be glad to die for. Hence is 
the soldier worthy of honour; and rightl}* is the 
national martyr glorified as a hero. 

The second explanation of the morality of Self- 
sacrifice is but another form of stating the first, but of 
value for its fruitful suggestions. It is also historically 
interesting, but this aspect of the matter is outside the 
scope of this work. The ultimate form of Self-sacrifice, 
by which one is “obedient unto death, even unto the 
death of the cross,” implies that there are degrees in 
this self-denial, rfow tha.t thought leads us naturally 
to the fundamental, distinction between higher and 
lower selves. It has been found as a fact of experience 
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that, owing to the h;ird and fast limitations of the 
material world, in efforts to secure the perfection of 
the bodily self, the strong, healthy, well-fed, well 
clothed, well-lodged bod\’, we necessarily come into 
frequent and uncomf)romiseabie conflict with other 
selves, ^^’’here there is only enough food for one when 
two are present, one mu.st starve and die. To half it 
may mean the death of both. In such a case, indivi- 
dual moralit}-, according to the laws of nature, allows 
the stronger to take it for himself, The \veaker mnst 
die. N:itiuniil Morality demands that the private shall 
surrender his lih; for the sake of the officer, as his is 
the life the more jmecious of the two for the common 
weal The poet dreams of a humanitarian iMor.dity, 
so that either leaves it to the other, and the two die . 
with loving tirms entwined around each other, and the 
untouched loaf between them. In any case, here is 
the source of the most violent and constant of dispute.s, 
the needs of the body. 

On the other hand, moral and intellectual habitudes 
of the self are a decided and a permanent gain to 
others. This therefore implies a wider sphere for 
personal activities, an entrance into fuller and wider 
relations with others, and thus a greater and more 
rapid development of the self. The fuller Man arises 
easiest in this field of the spirit, — in this field thjit the 
spirit constitutes, maintains, and perfects. This is the 
sphere of the higher self. The poet’s dream embraces 
a world-wide interchange of Self-perfecting* intercour.se. 
The facts of the world to-day give only the restricted 









area of the nation. Hence, a Man’s duties to his 
country are the practical inatier that now remains to be 
considered. 

Before doing this, it seems fit to mention here, by 
the way, that spheres for world-wide activity are, even 
in our day, well vrithin the reach of most educated 
citizens of tho various nations of the world. In the 
material world, commerce; in the intellectual world, 
science, in the fullest sense of the word: and in the 
moral world, art and religion, furnish opportunities for 
the widest of relations for the fullest measures of Self- 
realization. 

But yet on the whole we may say, that as matters 
stand, nations are the means for the attainment of 
moral perfection in the fullest way. One who serves 
his nation perfects his nature better than another who 
benefits his family or himself, provided the intensity 
of his activities be the same. The question of this 
intensity belongs to the third part. To return to the 
matter in hand, to value the means of self-realization 
placed at one’s disposal by his own nation is undoubt- 
edly praiseworthy. This is the virtue of Patriotism. 
It is folly to despise the systems of other nations. It 
is wisdom to see the beauty of the whole great world, 
where all and each work to the same end, the perfec- 
tion of the human race, in different degrees and in 
varied ways, and to watch how the forms that are 
harmful, or too slow, are gradually making room for 
wiser methods of maintaining and perfecting the na- 
tional ideal. 



The pnictical question of the duties of a citizen are 
now clejir from the preceding consideratioivs. Law 
implies fidelity to llie Law, or Loyalty, and Public 
Spirit* These, properly speaking are not the lessons 
learnt at home, whatever copy-book nioraIit\' ma}' 
sa}' to the contrary. At home the aiithorit}' is 
esseiitially autocratic. Obedience is necessarily child- 
like and unquestioning. There the rule is, stat 
pro ratiojie vohuitas. It continues, as alreadv' pointed 
out in tlie patriarchrd form of rule. India has not 
outgrown this view of things, or this stage of evolu- 
tion as yet, nor is. she likely to do so, as regards the 
greater number of her children for a long while to 
come. European demociatic ideas are a powerful 
ferment, however, and perhaps, the leavening Avili after 
all, take effect sooner than most imagine, or anticipate. 
The transition from home methods to public life- 
is supplied b)- schools. Schools and school masters- 
introduce us to stable laws, whose raison creive is 
not the welfare of the individual but of the community 
of individuals. Here the aim is to provide greater 
opportunities for the many, and not unique advant- 
ages for the one. But here, too, the mouth-piece of 
the Law speaks as one having authority independent 
of the subject. The good of the individual is not 
entire!}' lost sight of in the thought of the many. 
Even in punishment, the schoolmaster, like the parent, 
can truly say with Ichabod Crane, You will thank 
me for this the longest day of your life.'’ At any 
rate so he fondly hopes. 




In the wider community of the Nation, the dif- 
ferences between School and Home are all strongly 
emphasised. In the Nation, the stability of the Laws 
is a fundamental necessity. It is the sole guarantee 
of order and peace, the condition of all progress, 
individual and national. The concrete means of rea> 
li;iing this stability is called Government, it is also 
the source of Law, and its protection as v/elL 

As a consequence, Loyalty to Government is the 
natural, and therefore the right form of expressing 
Patriotism. Emotions for an abstraction are empty 
until they take body. It is this or that particular 
counti'y and nation, as it is, and as a whole, that we 
should rightly love, with all its social, political, and 
religious aspects , as they are. In India it is the 
British Government, and the British Royal Family, 
.and the Constitution under them, that are the normal 
objects of this regard, because it is due to them, for 
instance, that India is now the eager, hopeful nation 
that she is renewing her youth like the Phoenix. 
We may hope that India shall be better and happier 
in the future. Even then,, that future is the child 
•of the present. The present Government demands 
present Loyalty, as its . moral right. It is the best 
that 2,000 years of Indian history can show. Every 
true son of India will ow*n this truth, and with pride. 
Her law-abiding people have made it possible: their 
love of justice has teeogiiised its justice ; their consent 
»and love can alone keep it in being. 

From Government, flows the sanction of law, viz., 
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Reward and Punishment. There is no pretence here 
of benelitting the punished, or helping him to realise 
himself. He may even be destroyed, but the higher 
selves of millions shall not be jeopardized for one. 
UItimatel\', it is to advantage of all men that the 
law be vindicated and maintained, as long as it serves 
the end of its existence. ' When the law is outworn, 
a Nation that possesses the inestimable boon of a 
good Governimuit, or Constitution, has its automatic 
methods of replacing the old and effete by the new 
and living. The importance of attaining to this 
smooth working of the machinery of Government is 
incalculable. Wliere this gets out of order it is like 
the snapping of a live power-wire, and carries wide- 
spread dismay, death and destruction among all those 
\vhom it \vas, till broken, serving and benefitting so 
largely. Hear what Tennyson says, speaking of these 
constitutional modifications of Government. 

iMeet is it changes should control * 

Our being, lest we rust in ease. 

We all are changed by still degrees, 

All but the basis of the soul. 

So let the change which comes be free 
To ingroove itself with that which flies, 

And work, a joint of State, that plies 
Its office, moved by Sympathy. 

But mark the warning that follows— 

A saying hard to shape in act ; 

For all the past of Time reveals 
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A bridal dawn of thunder-peals 

Wherever Thought hath wedded Fact. 

Such is the testimony of History. A departure 
from the regular processes of State is alwa\'S in danger 
of becoming a Revolution, after the fashion of the 
Archetype of ail such violent changes, the French 
Revolution, ft is both commenced and carried on 
v'ith bloodshed, anarchy and chaos, and so dehu's 
its own aims. The autocracy of Napoleon had to 
precede the birth of the French Republic, and even 
then not till long other 3'ears of blood had been passed 
through by the suffering country. The welfare of 
a million individuals is as nothing in the battle-field of 
ideas. The End must be a precious one indeed be- 
yond all count if it is to be held sufficiently dear to 
justify such means. 

This precious End is in some form or other, a 
closer Union among men. Sometimes it is nothing 
more thaii the closer Union brought about by the pres- 
sure of external conquest. Indeed there is no other 
way to break through the self-centred and self-satisfied, 
isolation of certain semi-civilised peoples. This thought 
is worth emphasising. Union was thus seen to be a 
necessity in the Family, in the love of husband and 
wife, in the filial and paternal relations of obedience 
and authority between parent and child. Union is 
required for the Comradeship and Discipline acquired 
in the School. Union is expressed in the Nation by 
Loyalty and'^Patridtfem. Now it would seem that the- 
trend of mcMern ideals js tJiat Union is as needed for 





the whole of Humanity as it is for the smaller aggre* 
gates of men, the Home and School and State. 

The demand for this Union is also seen in the fact 
that the intercourse between different nations by Com- 
me?‘ce alone is become more intimate. Tlie dislocation 
of Trade that affects even the non-combatant nations 
so profoundly whenever a war breaks out among the 
more* belligerently inclined sometimes makes it im- 
perative for all the other nations of the world to 
interfere and compel a cessation of hostilities, Arbi- 
tration Courts are a practical recognition of this, and 
though not yet in satisfactory working order, are a 
hopeful sigri of the times. Much more remains to be 
done before we come to the time. 

When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the 
battle-flags are furled, 

“ In the Parliament of Man, and the Federation 
of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a 
fretful realm in awe, 

“ And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in uni- 
versal law/’ 

bo the Poet dreams, but the dreamer of to-day is 
termed a seer to-morrow, and the poet is honoured as 
a prophet by the sons of those to whom he said in 
bitterness of heart ; We have piped unto you, and 
you have not danced ; we have mourned unto you and 
YOU have not lamented^’ The consolatk>o comes later 
on. ^‘Wisdom is. justified of her children,'" The 
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Reformer is the intermediary between the dreamer and 
the National Hero. In the nation and its social insti- 
tutions we have a set of ideals realised. When these 
are outworn arises the Reformer to point the way to 
the fuller realization of the self, that his clearer mind 
can see. Precisely in proportion to his clearer vision 
his “reforms” are for him a necessity. They are a 
demand of his conscience. In this he stands in oppo- 
sition to those who hold that the manners and customs 
the laws and institutions of to-day are amply suffi- 
cient for the needs of men. And this is true for the 
majority of men. They find in the environment in 
which they were born and live all the relations that 
their moral natures need for self-development to the 
fbll of what they conceive such self-development to be. 
These are the majority, and hence the one who dies 
to maintain the status quo is a Hero. The Prophet 
and Reformer, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
must be a martyr before he can secure a hearing. But 
this must come to him in time. He is in advance of 
his day. Says Byron, “They never fail who die in a 
great cause,” in a cause which riper growth will 
see to be a fuller expression of Man’s ideals, individual 
and social. 

Modern Civilisation,— material civilisation,-™ is, 
thus, a means to an end, viz., to make the human race 
more rational, more moral, more brotherly in their 
actions, in their conduct, and in their Character from 
which their actions and emotions flow. And National 
Governments axe the safeguards of civilisation, and of 
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immense value as such, but there is danger of exag- 
gerating its importance, The real worth of all such 
embodiments of a nation's aspirations depends, in the 
first place, on the nature of those aspirations and ideals, 
and not on the particular form they take now or in the 
future. I quote from Grant Allen's British Barbarians. 

h V what I mean is just this. Civilisation, after 
all, is only the ability to live together in great organis- 
ed communities, Nations). It doesn’t necssarily 
imply any higher moral status, or any greater ration- 
alit}' than tht^se of the savage. All it implies is greater 
cohesion, more unity, higher division of function.”' 
According to the late Professor James, it merely proves 
the power of habit, so that the toiler for the sake of 
the coinnuinity slaves at his task almost entirely be- 
cause he has grown up to the toil, is habituated to it, 
stays in the groove in which he finds himself. But to 
continue my quotation ; — ‘‘ But the functions” — of 
civilisation--'^ themselves, may be as irrational and un- 
intelligent as any that exist among the most primitive 
peoples. Advance in civilisation doesn’t necessarily 
involve either advance in real knowledge of one’s rela- 
tion to the uru\ erse, or advance in moral goodness and 
personal culture. Some highh’ civilised nations of 
historic times have been more cruel and barbarous 
than many quite uncultivated ones. For example, the 
Romans, at the height ©f their civilisation, went mad 
drunk with blood at their gladiatorial shows : the 
Athenians of the age of Pericles and Socrates, offered 
up' human sacrifices at the Thargelia, like the veriest 



savages ; and the Phoenicians and Carthaginians 
the most civilised commercial people of the world 
in their time, as the English are now, ga\e their 
own children to be burnt alive as victims to Baal, &c/’ 
■‘'Advance in real knowledge of one's relations to the 
universe, or advance in moral goodness and personal 
culture these are of vital inioortance. Thev 
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PART III. 

The Beautiful. 


CHAPTER I. 

God and Man. 

As soon as we enter into direct relations with 
God we step into the world of the Beautiful, the 
sphere of Love and Joy, even though the first steps 
there be made with self-reproach and self-condemna- 
tion. There is a sweetness even in the tears of repent- 
ance. It washes the heart clean, and only the clean 
of heart see God. This, I trust, will soon be clear. 

The end of this part is to arouse the emotion of 
the Love of God. This is the end of all religion. 
This, too, is the source of the tremendous influence 
that religion e.xercises on the life and conduct of men. 
Now' to produce an emotion in another it is necessary 
that it be e.xperienced by the ^speaker, or writer. 
Otherwise his words ring false. “ Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
love, I am* become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cjmbal , says St. Paul. This fact is to be seen in 
religious emotions as in all others. It was for this reason 
that my first thought was to make this part an Antho- 
logy of religious poems. Poetry is the natural langu- 
age of the emotions. It is the beautiful expression of 
the beautiful. By its very nature it tends to produce 
those emotions that the poet has first experienced 
himself, under the influence of beauty. As the Source 
of all beauty, God should be the subject-matter of 
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the highest Poesy, Unfortunately, the perception of 
this Divine P>eaiity is the possession of the Saints 
alone. Poets are far from being Saints, are Saints 
onh' from a very restricted point of view, and as it 
were in an inchoate manner. 

'‘Poetry’s the last whispered echo on earth. 

'Ulf the beautiful music of Heaven : 

“There the theme is the Splendour of Increate 
Truth 

'hind to Seraphs are meet voices given”. 

However, of those poets who have treated of the 
beauty and joy of virtue, and of the service of God, the 
majority, if not all have treated the subject from the 
point of view of the teacher, and, with their didactic 
purpose, the emotional value of their work has been 
dissipated ; or else, they have written at such length 
as not to allow of their inclusion. 

My next thought was to make this part consist of 
selections from the sacred writings of the principal 
religions of the world. The principle of selection 
should be to take note only of such parts as would be 
universally accepted, and to which parrallel passages 
could be found in most other Scriptures. Unfortuate- 
ly, my acquaintance with these is not so great as it 
should be for this purpose. If some one better suited 
than I were to make such a collection, he would pro- 
vide a better conclusion to this work, than any thing 
that I can hope to do. That such a work is possible is 
; proved even by the limited selections juade, from the 
Holy writ of Jains, Sikhs, Buddhists; Christiaiis, Hindus, 


‘Mohomniedans and Parsis, by Motilal jM. Munshi of 
Bombay in his Dictionary of “Useful Instruction”. 
To one who has not attended to it, it is astonishing 
how much the different religions of the world have in 
common. This book is an endeavour to select, at 
least, common principles. And in the highest, or 
emotional, part of religion, the parallelism will he found 
in no degree less constant than in the doctrinal 
portions. 

Yet another form that this third part could well 
take would be that of a sort of universal hagiology, — a 
collection of the Lives of the Saints, from all parts of 
the world ; of men whose lives would be recognised by 
the consciences of all as worthy examples of whatever 
is good and great. 

These examples should include wise fathers, heroic 
mothers, good sons and loving daughters, affectionate 
husbands, and devoted wives, generous friends and 
faithful lovers: worthy citizens, honourable profes- 
sionals, honest tradesmen; soldiers and patriots; pro- 
phets and martyrs, worthy of their vocations. As exam- 
ple is better than precept, such a collection would pro- 
bably prove more effective for the end in view than the 
course I have perforce adopted as best suited to my 
own methods and forms of thought and expression. 
Even the method of describing an ideally perfect man 
on the path of holiness, until he reaches the highest 
point attainable of a perfect union of love with God, I 
must reluctantly set aside as beyond my powers. Such 
a perfect man, in th^’^writings of most ascetic writers 
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experiences sncb rhapsodies of niystic emotion and 
anagogical mystery, as are hopelessly beyond me to 
reproduce. Nay, to quote intelligentl}^ in such mat- 
ters, sup[)oses, a degree however small of some similar 
■experience. The epitlialamiums celebrating the union 
-of the soul with God, mich as the Gita Govinda, or 
Solomorvs Song of Songs are unintelligible save to 
those who have jittained the heights of that seventh 
heaven, and to them any disquisition on their blessed 
state is as unnecessary as it must be hopelessly inade- 
quate. 

We proceed on more sober lines, what are the 
practical expressions of Man’s relations to God ? What 
are Man’s duties to God ? The fallen Wolsey said: — 

“Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
“I served my King, He would not in mine^age 

“Have left me naked to mine enemies”. 

How are we to serve God ? 

The popular expositions of doctrine, in such 
diverse forms of Christianity as the Free Church of 
Scotland in its Shorter Catechism, and the Church 
of Rome in its Penny Catechism are, — mirabile dictu, — 
at one here, and as such, may be trusted to be 
dealing with fundamental verities. What is the 
end of M.m? “To know God, to love Him, to 
serve Him faithfully in this life, and to be happy with 
Him for ever in the next.” How are we to know, 
■serve, and love God? The ^ubsequenb beatification 
must be left to the working of Karma^-- or, to the good 
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pleasure of God, — as we please to phrase it according, 
to the Tbeistic, or Pantheistic view we follow. 

But, before attacking this question, a preliminary 
objection demands attention. Can Man, the creature, 
the phenomenon, the product of Ma\'a, essential nothing- 
ness that he is, stand in any conceivable relation 
to The Infinite Fullness of Essential Being called 
God ? Of all the aberrations of human pride, surely 
this is the most absurd. ‘^What is Man that Thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man that Thou 
shouldst regard him The poets speak in the same 
strain. Says Tennyson, — 

Forgive what seemed my sin in me, 

What seemed my worth since I began. 

“ For merit lives from man to man. 

And not from Man, O Lord, to Thee.” 

Similarly Wordsworth exclaims. — 

The best of what we do and are, 

‘‘ Great God, forgive.” 

One man may deserve well or ill of another whom- 
he benefits or harms. What need has the Infinite 
Fullness of us ? What can it matter to Him whether 
we feel gratitude or resentment ? Who can approach 
the inconceivable Majesty of His Omnipotence? But 
it is not as terminating in God that human relations 
Mve a value, or a reality, but as implying a reference 
to God’s work in us, — to God in Man, —that there is 
any meaning in this thought of a duty to God. It 
were the same to God, regards the Divine Fullness, 
whether Man and all his w’orld ever had existed or not.. 



It is everything to Man himself whether he realiiie 
his position with reference to the source of his being, 
or net It is this that makes all the difference be- 
tween the religious man, and the one who has no 
religion : between the man of God, the saint, the rege- 
nerate, and the son of Belial, the sinner, the reprobate. 
And so we must understand the whole complex net- 
work of relations that bind a man to others in the 
God-appointed institutions of the family, the school, 
the state, &c,, that are his environment. It is as 
natural, as God-willed that they bring obligations with 
them to restrain and direct his energies, and mould his 
whole being. This realizing that it is for God's sake 
that all duty is done, is the first of our duties to God, 
This is the practical recognition of the Omnipresence 
of God that the old Hebrew Scriptures phrased as 
“ walking with God”, f.e., being ever conscious of a 
reference to Him, as our personal need, of every little 
daily act of life, of work or pleasure, self-regarding or 
altruistic. This, and not some crude imagining of an 
ever watchful eye, or an impalpable, all-pervading 
fluid Life that flows around us as the ocean surrounds 
and sustains the flsh within its depths. 

“ In Him we live, and move, and have our being”, 
In Him, and by Him and of Him in every relation of 
life. This is the spiritual presence of God, and not 
the physical immersion of our entities in Him. His 
Omnipresence is not a co-extension with the boundless 
stretches of the starry universe, no mor^ than it is an 
everlasting duration co-eval with an unbeginning past 


and a never-ending future. I do not den\-, that, to the 
philosopher, the Divine Immensity and His Eternity 
are what finite extension and time, with their dark 
shadows adumbrate for man. God is an All-here, and 
an .All-now; but the ethical aspect is what is especialK- 
of account. What is here insisted on is the necessity 
we are in, if we value our well-being, to “ love God in 
all things and them all in Him, according to a well- 
ordered charit\-”, as the founder of the Jesuits expresses 
it. The other is merely to realise, intellectuallv, the 
Omnipresence of His sustaining Energy throughout 
His works, — or manifestations. 

Theoneisaspiritual, moral union with the God of 

all holiness : the other is a cognitive act. The former is 
within the reach of the mo.st ignorant old woman who 
acts up to her duties, as she conceives them ; the 
other is possible onK' to the philosopher, or theolo- 
gion. I must make this clear. It is fundmental. 
It implies that all duties, as such, acquire an infinite 
value, first, in themselves, as b.as been pointed out 
above, and also in the infinite possibilities of progress 
that they throw open to the moral nature of man. 

As this implies a conception of the unattainable- 
ness, in all its Divine perfection, of the highest moral 
worth, the natural outcome is a sense of individual 
inefficiency and imperfection. Even when he acts up to 
them, as fully as a man may, he sees that all he does 
is still infinitely -removed from the perfection of har- 
mony that tlje world of relations in which he lives is 
capable of attaining. This intimate sense is the virtue 
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of Humility. When, as almost invariably the case,, 
a man fails in some one or more of the duties that 
follow from his state of life, the sense of falling away 
from the image of God that 'he is capable of becoming 
gives birth to the consciousness of sin. By living as 
God's world of nature demands that I should, I could 
have reproduced a cop}^ as perfect as possible of what 
might be calted the character of God, His Holiness. 
This copy I mar when I fail in my duties : when 
I sin. 

Now, this Consciousness of Sin usiuiliy take the 
form of regarding Sin as an offence against God, and 
this arises from what has been remarked on in the 
opening chapters of this work, viz., that Man's notions 
of God must be anthropomorphical. Man must 
conceive of God, as in some sort like himself though 
infinitely superior. The good or evil result of this 
will be taken into censideration later on. Here, it is 
taken into account as a fact of experience, ]Man regards- 
his wrong-doings as violations of Divine command. 
We have seen in what sense he is justified in so 
thinking. 

From this fact flows next a need that the sin he 
forgiven ; Man feels it essential for his own well- 
being that the fierce, blood-thirsty God of his primi- 
tive imaginings be propitiated ; the offended Majesty 
of the King of Kings be somehow placated ; some 
reparation be made to the loving God, the Father 
of Mankind, for the backsliding of his $ons. And this 
is not only a personal demand of individual nature* 
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It is also believed to be a condition exacted by God 
before things can again be well with us. 

Let us consider this carefully, and with the help of 
an illustration. Moral worth consists in a fully deve- 
loped character;, so unfolded and formed by a series of 
virtuous acts. How is this affected by sin, by a vicious 
-or immoral act ? 

Arthur meets Bernard in a lonely place, is angered 
by him, and, in his anger, kills him, intending to do 
so. Charles hates David, and continually broods over 
his enmity, and would slay him, if he could do so with 
impunity. The fear of punishment alone restrains 
Charles from violence. Both Arthur and he have 
violated the relationship between themselves and the 
person of their neighbour. Roth have sinned against 
the bond of Fraternity that, in God’s world, should 
link man to man. Both have as a consequence, 
suffered a certain deterioration in their natures. How 
is this to be remedied, first, in its consequences, and, 
■secondly, in itself ? 

As regards the first point, those who hold the 
doctrine of Karma, maintain that it is irremediable 
■and irrevocable, and the only course left is to let the 
dead past bury its dead. The chain of cause and 
effect must remain unbroken, arid the inexorable result 
must follow. The language of the Theist Christian’s 
Bible is wholly at one with this. ''Let no man de- 
ceive himself. God is not mocked. Whatsoever a man 
shall sow that aiJso surely shall he reap.” The wrong- 
doing is the outward expression of an inner effect 
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in tile spiritual nature of the man, and as such, has been 
once and forever been, and it must ha\'e its conse- 
quences, l^he notch cut* in the sapling becomes a 
gnarled kiiot in the bark of the oki tree: the healed 
wound leaves its scar, and, more intimatel}' stiiL the 
sensitiv:-' structure of the brain is grooved with a set of 
neural pnKiesses that before the dread deed had no 
place. In this sense there is no \cipijig out tlk‘ past, 
and no cancelling of the sin. 

What then do propitiation and repentance* seek 
to obtain ? How'ever, these too must also be ke[)t apart 
if a right understanding of the truth is to be reached. 

is a terrible thing to fall into the hands of the liv- 
ing God when Mis infuiite designs work themselves 
out to the bitter end, and He visits the sins of the 
fathers upon the children even unto the third and 
fourth generation, for instance, in the hereditary taint 
of alcoholism that rims down from father to son. 
(Even here they work to final good, as when the re- 
moter descendants of the venerealee become immune to 
the fell disease that made a hell of the lives of their 
forbears.) Propitiation to stay consequences of this 
kind is a crude anthropomorphism that is to be met 
with in ruder types of men, whose dail}- lives have 
shown them cases of chiefs and taskmasters cajoled to 
remit the punishments due wrong-doing. B}' the 
Theist who expects a Heaven and Plell, or purgatorv 
to set right the inequalities of this life, a diminishing 
or cancelling of punishments due may be hoped for as 
an answer to prayer, and after repentance has broiigiit 
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with it a renewal of mind and heart, — a reformed 
character. ‘'Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me”. The remission of pun- 
ishment is accepted as a result of this renewed nature, 
made possible by the Mercy of God, that has given 
the opportunity for the conversion. How this renewal 
of the character is to be obtained is, thus, the import- 
ant question for the school of thought that accepts 
Karma, or its equivalent, as well as for those who 
deem it necessary for them to placate the judge of tlie 
living and the dead. 

To make this clear let us revert to the illustni- 
tion of the actual and potential murderers employed 
just above. 

Arthur partly in consequence of the shock he has 
experienced at the evil that he has done, partly by 
the consideration that he has violated the Divine law 
and is guilty of having offended the great and good 
God of his devotions, is roused to a sense of the de- 
plorable state of his whole moral nature. He abhors 
the act, and as the best means of counteracting the 
evil effects in himself, ' or out of pure love for the 
Divine order of the world that he has marred, —for 
pure love of God,— he turns his whole mind and heart 
to kindly deeds and to loving kindness to all men. 
He is, from that moment, a new man, and for him to 
commit another murder is a moral impossibility. Sure- 
ly the state of this man is better after the murder 
than it was before his eyes were opened to the imper- 
fections of his heart* „ This is the salutary repentance 
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that means a new life, and a better life for him. That 
the law of the land, by its agents discover his crime 
and punish him for it, or whether he escape detection, 
are matters that do not touch the moral condition of 
the nvan Archur. 

On the other hand we suppose Charles lives on 
with murderous desires festering his whole natureV 
all through his life, though Charles die without ever 
taking a human life, he is thoroughly corrupt, and the 
hell of a hateful character has been his lot in life, 
whatever happen to him after death. 

The part that prayer plays in securing true 
repentance, as well as in perfecting the righteous man 
belongs to a later chapter. It may be here pointed out 
as the invariable concomitant and the condition sine 
qua non of all true repentance. 

Remorse, or self-reproach at having been fool enough 
to yield to an immoral impulse is a different thing. It 
is part of the natural punishment of wrong-doing. It 
may lead no further in the direction of self-correction, 
or regeneration. 

The paltry and despicable attitude of mind that 
indulges in evil doings with a procrastinating intent to 
repent at some future day, is a foolish misunderstand- 
ing as to what right and wrong really are. The 
attitude of mind is in itself an indication of an ill- 
formed character, of a sinful soul. It is in a way' in a 
worse condition almost than the hardened criminal 
w'ho boasts of his vice. The latter may b^ startled into 
a conception of his evil state. The other drugs him- 
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self with the opiate of self-deception to prolonged 
slumber in the poisonous atmosphere of enervating and 
degrading thoughts, fancies and desires “ Because 
thou art neither hot nor cold, I will spue thee out of 
m}’ mouth.” 

It might at first sight seem that we have gone far 
astra}’ h'om the path marked out in the opening para- 
graph of this chapter. Man's dut}' to God was there 
stated to be to know' Him, to serve Him, to love Him. 
However, as a fact, wq have faithfully kept to the 
lines there traced out for our reflections. It is onl}- in 
His manifestations in nature, and especially in the 
world of human nature with all the relations that it 
involves that we can know God ; onlv there can we 
serve Him ; and only in the beauties of holiness and 
the happiness of virtue can we find reasons for loving 
Him. This ineffable beauty of God, — the God who is 
Love,— is infiniteh- loveable in these relations. To 
dimly show this is the work of this part. 

One other point, already touched on requires to be 
re-considered in this connection, i.e., as involving a 
direct reference or relation to God. The majority of 
men rightly see their duties in their daily lives of the * 
Home, on in public as citizens. To this the good 
amongst them devote all their energies, serving God 
as they conceive Him to desire from them in the posi- 
tion of life in which he has placed them. To maintain 
the spheres wherein the Divine charities of home, the 
sacred bonds 'bf brotherly kindness and mutual help 
their nation a'^ords , them, the time-honoured 


institutions, manners, customs, laws, religions, &c., by 
which .their fathers were helped to the heights of sanc- 
tity that history tells us they attained, — to maintain 
all these, I say, they deem to he the highest and the 
noblest end to which Man is capable of aspiring. To 
preserve the integrity of these they would lay down 
their lives : and, should circumstances give them this 
opportunity of dying for their national institutions, 
they meet death with pride, and a grateful people 
honours them as its saviour. These are the men who 
are called Heroes. No honour shown to their memory 
is thought too great. 

But, in proportion as the course of action followed 
by the Hero is honoured, it is apt to become less clear- 
ly a duty for God's sake. It is rather for the sake of 
the glory that it brings with it, for Man's sake, is it 
doney. and to be praised of men. 

However, at rare intervals, men arise, who see more 
clearly into the heart of things, and who realise that 
Man’s means of self-perfecting are capable of infinite 
development ; that God fulfils Himself in many 
ways ” and that certain modifications of the present 
state of the world, or nation would bring with them a 
fuller^ and an ampler life for one and all. The vision 
of the world that shall be, with its wider spheres of 
charity, its more effective curbing of ills, its greater 
peace and joy, are an abiding presence that impels 
them to ceaseless efforts to realize their dreams. And 
the world in the person of its recognised ^leaders, rises 
up against them and hunts them to the death. These 


are the Martyrs. They serve for God’s sake only and 
direct!}'. He alone is their exceeding great reward. 
These are His chosen ones, His beloved, His prophets. 
They die, but they leave their thoughts as fruitful 
seeds destined to grow up into a harvest of an hundred 
fold : and so the world takes one step nearer God, to 
a better knowledge of Him, higher service, and a 
fuller love. 


CHAPTER II. 

Godwards. 

In this chapter I shall once more borrow, with 
appologies to my Indian readers, from the language of 
Western theology, and methodically outline the pro- 
gress of the soul of the just man along what is techni- 
cally call the Purgative, Illuminative, and Unitive 
ways. 

And here I must premise that these three ways are 
not necessarily always to be met with in the personal 
experience of each and every one in precisely this 
order. They are not always even mutually exclusive. 
In rare cases, the first, and still more rarel}- the first 
and second are dispensed with. WTrere this is the 
case, and the favoured soul enters direct into the 
Unitive way, it flies to the bosom of its God with the 
irresistible impulse of a natural, God-given affinity. 
But in all these ways, the ultimate motive power of all 
the actions of the soul is still the same, viz., the love of 
God. It is this motive, tod, that constitutes the main 
difference betvveen therl^achings of the Old and New 


Testaments of the Christian Bible. The Mosaic dis- 
pensation summarised the natural law in the Ten 
C'oinmandments of God with terrible accompaniments 
of thunder and lightning, and threats of punishment 
in ('ases of disobedience. On the contrary, the happi- 
ness of virtue is summarised by Christ in the Beati- 
tudes of the New Testament. Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
lilled, Matt, v., 6. Righteousness is its own reward. 
This thought constitutes the entire atmosphere of the 
later testament, but is not altogether absent from the 
older writings. Especially is this . so in some of the 
Psalm, of King David. For instance in the Psalm 
xix,, 7 — 12. 

The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
sou! : the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple. ‘'.The statutes of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart: the commandment of the Lord is 
pure, enlightening the eyes. “ The fear of the Lord 
is clean, enduring for ever : the judgements of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether, " More to be 
desired are they than gold, yea, than fine gold : 
sweeter than honey and the honeycomb. 

" Moreover by them is Thy servant warned : and 
in keeping them there is great reward/' 

Not here ; not ' for ' keeping them, but ‘ in ’ keep- 
ing them. Similarly, to show that the proof of these 
statements is a fact of experience, he exclaims ; — 

O taste and see that the Lord is good : blessed is 
the man that trusteth in Him (Ps, xxxiv., 8}. 



-NOW, to make these considerations practical, and 
at the same time to bring them to a test, the best '.vay 
is to persuade a good and hoiy man,— of any creed 
whatsoever, — to describe, if possible, his religious ex- 
periences. Religious emotion is present in the heart 
of ever>' good man, or saint. Such persons though 
not so common as they might be, are still not vjry 
rare. Most men, if asked, would probably answer 
that they could point out more than one among their 
acquaintances, whom they would venture to describe 
as a reallx- good man, ■ a saint, if one prefer that name. 
However, liy a®saint is not meant an ascetic. .-\n 
ascetic may or may not deserve to be styled a ho]\' 
man. The sm'iit is rather one who fills any position 
of life in which he finds himself, in accordance with the 
relations that that position imposes upon him, and is 
a good husband, father, friend, citizen, professional, as 
the case may be. The course here recommended is to 
make enquiries from such a man, to persuade him to 
an expression of his views and feelings in conversation 
about the things of God. You will be astonished at 
the zeal and fervent love of God that some of the 
simplest of men will sometimes displaiy to your no 
small spiritual benefit, for such emotion 'is invariabh' 
contagious. 

I must now point out the forms of love-inspiring 
beauty that reveal themselves to us in all the world of 
God. In the midst of this world the person of each 
one of us stands straitened by the bonds of countless 
chanties m a net-work pf relations, the whole of whirh 


are j:;‘athered up into a band infinitely stronger than 
steel, and iastened to the footstool of the Devine 
Mercy and love. Until w'e love, we shall feel the 
'Chains al)<)nt us irksome as the restraints of slavery. 
With love we tatter into the liberty of the children of 
God. 1 would I could induce my readers to hypnotise 
themselves itito a qiiasi-hysterical enthusiasm cd 
Divine love, and then leave them to recover their 
normal state. In calm reason they would recognist* 
that the Divine service does in truth bring with it a 
reality of ecstacy superior even to the condition exalfee 
from which they have recovered. The wonders that 
they might have dreamt of under the stress of artifi- 
cial emotion would be surpassed by the might of the 
reality of Divine love. 

.Some such process as that which I have hinted at 
•above was, I take it, the method employed by Ignatius 
of Loyola in the training of the members of his newly 
founded Society of Jesus, and though his followers of 
to-day have largely departed from his procedure in 
the “ Spiritualia Exercitia’' they have also, as largely 
fallen short of the great effects his methods produced 
in those who came under the influence of his personal 
direction. Be this as it ma}^ the lines he lays down 
for the progress of the soul is what I shall outline in 
the remainder of this chapter. It is what is accepted 
by most ascetic writers of the West. 

By the majorit}' of men the life of the moral 
nature, character-building, is but little attended to 
through the earlier and more thoughtless years of life. 


L'nconscious imitation and unreasoned obedience to 
precept to a great extent take the place of conscious 
moral effort. In most cases this is the natural and 
normal state of the youthful mind. The facts of life 
are accepted without much regard to their moral 
hearing. Says Wordsworth of such as these in hi- 
Ode to Duty 

“ There are who ask not if thine exx: 

“Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 

“ Where no misgiving is, rely 
“Upon the genial sense of youth : 

“ Glad hearts : without reproach or blot, 

“ Who do thy work and know it not.” 

This is the passive and receptive period of life. The 
young will accept what is told them, for the most 
part, without question. This is as it ‘should be. 
Without this_ docility, even progress in knowledge 
would be an impossibility-. Now the gold of truth 
intellectual and moral, that each generation receives 
from Its predecessor comes to it in the hard quartz of 
unreasonable superstition, and thick with the stiff day 
of ignorance and prejudice. As time rollfe on, the 
earthy nature of much that is placed before him as 
refined gold becomes apparent to the young man. 
After the^ first shock of dismay at the discovery, he 
turns to sift the truth for himself, and to lay "^bare 
ever so little more, it may be, of the pure vein 
of virgin gold, that after all really is thereto repay 
the mfinite pajn and labour of his task. What he 
hands on should be purer than what he has received. 


W'hc'n thi:. change has fully taken place they enter 
upon the path of the illuminative way, the path of 
duty. 

Now tills seai'ch for God in the moral order, is, 
ve.rv often, as said above, carried on all unconsciousha 
I'hc occasion that at first opens the e\'es of the young 
ninn is, usually some failure on his part to act up to 
the demands of his nature and God, Some violation 
o- the law impresses itself upon his mind, lie 

l)ecomes conscious of sin. His earliest conscious 
effort to attain to the moral perfection of his nature, 
to restore to his heart and soul the lost union with 
God, is thus directed primarily towards getting rid of 
his sin. His failure to do his duty in that sphere of 
life in which God, or God in nature, has placed him, 
he ascribes to the powerful action of his bodily ap- 
petites and desires. These, therefore, he seeks to get 
more completely under his deliberate control. Finally 
he has to habituate himself to right conduct. This is 
the purgative w'ay. Its end is to restore the soul to 
harmony with the purpose for which man conceives 
himself to be in this world, and of which purpose his 
nature is itself the revelation. 

Now the means that he has to set himself right 
are repentance, prayer, and self-restraint. The first 
of these has already' been described in tlie latter part 
of the last chapter. The others require a word nr 
two of explanation. , 

Prayer is the expression of the enactions that the 
thought of God produces. Iq the purgati\'e way this 
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inability to 
ideal of God 
another, his 
to me a sinner 
between the moral 
hictance of the bodily 
put upon it, 
albeit resigned 
' self shall l)e 
> let this cup 
f "'ill, but as 
one could: do 
perceives that 
remains unattained, 
unattainable. Christ, upon the 
■cross, at the end of his life, of perfect service carried 
• out “ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ! ” 
Divine perfection seems to recede to an infinite 
distance. And yet all that is good in the civilisation 
of the West to-day is due to the teachings of Christ ; 
all that It has of evil stands in marked and acknow- 
leged opposition to his life and spirit. 

The need for self-denial is also easily understood 
as necessary m the beginning of the spiritual life. 
The young man has found that certain of his natural 
tendencies, unreasonably followed, have led him to 
violate the (demands of more blessed relations, have 
marrec t le beauty and harmony of creation for him. 
these tendei>sies the appetites of the body have for 
emend the single' self pnly, and so oftenest brine 


'v-nioiioii IS one or selNabasement at one’s 
fulfil the demands of the infinitely perfect 
concerning Him. Hence, in one form or 
cry is ever, “ O God, be merciful 
With the perception of the strain 
aspirations of the sou! and the re 
nature to the limitations that must bt 
the emotion results in a cry for help, 
to the Divine demand that the lower 
suppressed. “ Father, if it be posrible. 
pass from me ; neve 
Thou wilt.” Sometin 
has been done, the hi 
a fuller life infinitely 
■and for the individual 


him into conflict, not only with his own higher and 
fuller nature,— the intellectual tuicl moral, — but also 
tend to loosen or rupture* the beatifle bonds that link 
him to his feliow-men. As the strict limits of ttunper- 
ance in these matters is easily exceeded he allows, 
himself loss tlian what he might legitimate!}' consider 
permissible. Hence, fasts and self-inflicted pain 
have, by man}' schools of ascetics in Kurope and 
India, been resorted to as means to secuia* (jv(-r more 
and more perfect self-control. 

The danger of these austerities is that by many 
they are mistaken for an end and a }-)erfection in 
themselves, and indeed are regarded as a sort of sanc- 
tity. This is a confusion especiall}' common among 
simple and untutored people. As a fact, the ne<?d 
for such austerities is in itself an indication of a parti- 
ally undisciplined nature, of, the unformed character 
of a tyro in the ways of God. To break in a horse, or 
train a wild beast for the circus, ma\- call for very 
drastic measures. The broken-in horse, or the once 
subdued animal, is obedient to a word or a look. 
Indeed, they are, perhaps better taught obedience by 
kindness and sympathy, and are all the better for being 
mettlesome and spirited. The analogy holds \\1 u:h 
applied to the dicipline of the body and its desires. 
The soul seeks bodily indulgence until it learns to 
love something else much more. With this higher 
love the body easily keeps within due bounds. 

Good works are also sometimes looked upon as a 
means to be employed in the purgative was . The\' are 



tne natural outcome or the iiluniinative ^^•a.y. Here they 
are apt to be misunderstood. If good works are per- 
formed in a sort of commercial spirit, with the attempt 
to total up so much good as a sort of cancelling of n 
corresponding amount of evil, the thought is wholly 
Linspiritual, and has but little effect in helping on tlw- 
regeneration of the soul. However, wlien the perhrrrn- 
ance of good deeds is the natural expression of sin- 
cere repentaiice, it takes the form of a d<-sire to inai.:e 
reparation, as far as lies in our power, for the incom- 
pleteness of our past lives. For iiista.nce, an aimsgiving 
accompanied w ith the wish that it were not to be done, 
is of little moral value. If undertaken . to habituate 
the soul to kindly sympathy they are a natural result 
of ciiaractei earnest in Us endeavours to attain self- 
realization and perfection. 

In short, if these three, prayer, mortification, and 
good works are not the expression of the spirit itself, 

the), are of no use whatever as means of spiritual 
advancement. 

The second stage of the souPs progress is the illu- 
minative way. It lies onen dircr.tiv f-n 4.u^4- 


iias oeen laitnrui to the Jaws of nature, and of God. 
It consists piactically, in the study and practice of 
what has been laid down in the first and second parts 
this work. It includes a study of the world as it is 
and has been so as to learn from it the end it would 
be following as willed by its author, ^ — either, 
as the purpose Of his work, or as the process of the 
unfolding of His natiitd: ’ In either 



Theist:^ or Pantheists, we then refer as much of this 
process as oar reason reveals to us to our position in 
the world. To the majority what rccison tells them is 
very limited, but to thcut extent it entails oblif^’ations- 
Hence the illuminative way also involves a practice of 
those duties that reason makes known to man a»s Cs 
necessity of his nature. 

Among Christians, motive power is given to both 
this study and practice, not onp'^ by the incentives of 
the fear of punishment, and the hope of revard. 
These, correctly speaking, play their part even prior 
to the purgative way. The chief emotional factor in 
their religion is their personal love for the Man -God 
Jesus-Christ. In Him, they believe, the best and nicist 
assuredly correct principles are to be learnt. And to 
Him also their faith bids them look for the most per- 
fect example of the practice of the highest virtue. 
This meditation on the life and sufferings of Jesus, the 
study of his teachings b}’ word and deed, and their 
consequent ''imitation of Christ”, naturally constitutes 
the whole method of Christian progress in perfection 
of character. Their ideal is to become living copies of 
-their model, — an alter Christiis. 

Natural religion should look for the principle of 
right conduct in the teachings of all the good and 
great men that the world has seen, irrespective of time 
and place, colour, caste, or creed. In the biographies 
of the saints, heroes, and prophets of all ages and 
nations it should seek for examples for^he guidance of 
life. It holds that God has His servants all the wide 


world over, from whom lessons may he learned suited 
to the needs of all. 

It will then be seen that the form that pras'er now- 
takes naturally should rather be called meditation. 
It implies thoughtful reflection, or the einploN uient of 
man's reasoning in considering the facts of the world 
in which he lives, and their practical result, i.e , the 
duties they imply for him who knows them. It sup- 
poses a desire for this knowledge, and for hdp to ful- 
fil these obligations. Seeing God everywhere revealed 
in the world, there arises a desire to obtw the “laws" 
of God, so understood. Prayer then finds its expres- 
sion in some such words as those of king David, in the 
Psalm cxix., 33 — 35. “Teach me, O Lin'd, the way of 
Th_\' statutes ; and I shall keep it unto the end. Give 
me understanding, and I shall keep Thy law ; vea, I 
shall observe it with my whole heart. Make me to go 
in the path of Thy commandments, for therein do I 
delight”. 

Good works are now the normal daily effort of the 
■soul, conscientiously done for the purpose of fulfiling 
the demands of the life of the soul ; consciously direct- 
ed to the building up of a perfect character. 

The transition to the third stage of the soul's 
/ progress is suggested by the last words quoted above. 
Meditation on the World of God and His laws has 
revealed their eminent reasonableness, beauty, and the 
' happiness that they bring with them. The result is 
a glimpse oDfhe pet^ection pf the source of all the 
good that the soul perbeives. God is seen to be a 
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God of all goodnes.-, loving and worthy of all love. 
God is our Father. God is Beauty, in the words of 
the Froplud ^^ahol^cd; God is Love. With this 
:)erception, as an intimate personal experience tlie per- 
fection of tin-" soul is assured, although no longer 
thought of. Good works are performed without 
gard to tlndr nssiilt^, as says the Bhagwat Git, and 
from shtian* love for them. 

“ L('>\'e- took up tile harp of life, and smote on all 
thi.^ chords with might. 

“Smote the chord of self that, trembling, ])a5Sed 
in music out of sight,*' 

Mam's studv is now how to love Go‘d daily movo 
and more. Anxdhing done for love is a joy forever. The 
soul now follows the path before it with ease. Its 
development is a rapid joyous growth. Having attaiii- 
e.d to this the highest .stage in its normal advance 
towards union with God, Man finds himself in a state 
of iinassaila.ble bliss. 

Serene will be our da 3 's and bright, 

“ And happy will our nature be, 

“ When love is an unerring light, 
r “ And joy its own securit\*/’ 

The ecstacy of mutual delight that lovers,— bride 
and bridegroom, know, has, by writers on these matters 
both east and west, lieen considered as alone capable 
of faiiith' shadowing forth the raptures of this Divino 
\inion. Prayer is now* a cry of longing and of love. In 
a 'Spanish Love-Sonnet, the great F^rancis Xavier 
voiced the etnotions of his love-laden soul. O God, I 
. / ' ' ■■ 12 
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love Thee: and I do not love Thee that Thou shouldest 
save me, or because Thou dost punish those not loving 
Thee with eternal fire,.. .but solely because Thou art mj- 
King, and only because Thou art mv God.”— “Mv 
beloved to me and I to Him, ” cries Solomon. 

Such is the glorious destin>' of the heart of man 
here on earth. Of the future he has no care. It is 
in the hands of a loving God. 

The sign, the means, and also, the expression of 
all the steps of this onward march towards God is 
always Prayer. It begins as a crj- for God's help and 
mercy ; is an entretit}- for light and strength later on r 
and, culminates in sighs of longing love. “ Prav 
always ” is thus seen to be a natural law. It is itself 
a guarantee of ultimate attainment. “Ask, and' it 
shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you : For ever\- one that ‘ 
asketh, receiveth : and he that seeketh, findeth ; and ■ 
to him that knocketh, it shall be opened. ” So he it. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Beauty of God. 

We have seen among the love-inspiring names of’ 
God that He was Beauty, that God was Love, but here 
the question arises, which God ? The notion of God in 
its primitive forms is inchoate, crude and savage. On 
the other hand, in its highest and most subtle forms, 
it is not only admittedly inadequate, but also far beyond 
the understandings df the great majority of men. What 
is cc^veyed To th| r^n;in t'^e street by telling him 






■danger of religions that reject incarnations, such 
Judaism and Islam, though in another \\a\-. By t 
very nature of human thought, man must think of 
as manlike, each one according to the measure of 1 
mind and heart. The savage imagines a cruel Go 
and so on. The belief in an incarnation em[)iiasis 
that the human aspect of God in this or that avat 
cannot but be inferior to the infinite in this or th 
manifestation, which are admittedly finite and limite 
These religions have to take care not to b,■■h■p^■A tho-t 



intellect is not the only, nor even the chief means 
of approach to God. The most trustworthy help to 
Godwards for the soul is found in right conduct, to 
w hich, of course the coviction that there is a God is a 
necessary preliminary. But this must be niore:^ than a 
mere intellectual conviction. It must he a practical 
faith. I may know that the two sides of a triangle are 
greater than the third, and employ this knowledge in 
[>rocesses of reasoning, but it becomes a faith whtm it 
regulates my life, when it becomes ^oiuethiiig tliat I 
.so accept as to act upon it ; when 1 use it , as it were, 
instinctively, for instance, in going across the diagonal 
of asquare field instead of going around by the two side.s. 
Similarly, the notion of a good God, and the conviction 
that such a God exists, is of no religious or spiritual 
value until it influences conduct and moral endeavour. 
This is the thought underlying the whole second part 
of this book. With such a faith as a living motive 
principle in the soul, Man approaches nearer God to a 
must wonderful degree, and experiences the jo)’ that 
conies from Divine service faithfully and loyally fiib 
tilled. The proof of this statement is the personal 
"experience of all good men that the world has known, 
some of whom found in the joy and peace of their 
minds ample compensation for the most awful suffer ^ 
ings inflicted on them by the mistaken zeal or vicious 
fury of those who opposed their ideals. This is the 
[)ath that is open to the primitive mind, the simplest 
child, the most unlettered and untutored of the sons of 
men. Godb\’ this pathpf- conduct is as accessiblt* to all 



as the rays of the sun that He maketh to shine upon tlic 
just and unjust alike. 

hinally, it is needful to remark here that a me. re 
direct and easy way, and one more satish-ing is 
that supplied by the emotions, and to show how'ihis 
IS to be followed is what is attempted in these last 
chapters, by the thought of God’s Omnipresence and 
Immanence. 

We cannot love and possess the far-off and the 
unattainable. Love is joy in present possession, or at 
worst, in the hone of it. W a r'crm ^ .1 


beautifiit !)uilding, or a picture by some great master- 
artist, the mind has not only the pleasure of the beauty 
■so produced J)ut it is further able to judge of the naturt:i 
of the artist's imaginations, and to say, **\Vhat delight- 
ful visions of loveliness must his mind have revelled- 
in, so that he could have been, capable of such a work 
as this," So is it with the natural -beauties that pro- 
ceed from the Divine author of all existence. Poets 
have raved in ecstacies of delight over the beauties of 
the world from the dew-drop that impearls the soft 
•green carpet of the grass, the sweet melody of little 
birds, thti exquisite colours, shapes and scents of flow- 
ers, the perfections of the human body, its graceful 
•elegance and shapeliness, and its play of features, eyes, 
lips and cheeks, to the magnificence of natural scenery, 
lake and forest, mountain and sea, cloud and sky, in 
the morning, . at noon or at eve, or when night reveals 
yet other phases of splendour in moon and stars. 
Truly the most beautiful things are the most common. 
It is a pleasure not soon forgotten to have known a 
poit intimately so that he 'spoke unreservedly of the 
beauty and splendour of his thoughts, of the visions 
•of loveliness that were ever present to his imagination, 
and what are all the glories of Nature but the thoughts 
of God as made known to us. The Divine mind is an ocean 
of Beauty, and that Beauty speaks to us day and night 
if we hut open our minds and hearts to hear and un- 
derstand. Man alone knows the language of beauty. 
No horse ever stopped to admire a .s^mset in scarlet- 
and gold, or a bird to rejoice in the grandeur of a 


lion's display of po\\er and muscular energy. Man 
naturally possesses the alphabet of beaut}-, hut unless 
he accustom himself to read in tlie book of Xature, he 
can know little of the joy that lies around him in the 
peeps that these afford into the Infinite Beauty of God's 
own Thoughts. It is so easy, so pleasant to learn to 
look with admiration and love on all this beauty that 
It IS a wonder that the majorit}' of men are still scarce 
able to spell tlie simplest of the secrets of God that He 
so freely, bountifully, wastefully, would reveal to us. 
Coolness and warmth, scent and sound, shape and colour, 
are the elements of an exquisite world that the senses 
can e.xpound to us if we hut stop to mark. This is for 

every man. “The jo}- of life in widest ccmmenaltv, 
spread.'' 

To the scientific student of nature, the wonder 
and delight become a million fold increased if he do 
not lose himself in the mere details of his studv. The 
mysteries of life that Biology peers into with scalpel 
and microscope, the wonderful action of Nature’s forces 
^as studied by the Chemist, and Physicist, and the 
stupendous vastnesses that the Astronomer gazes upon 
and makes known to us with spectrscope and telescope," 
are these not an ever present delight and jo}- to thJ 
really scientific mind? All that reveals God gives joy. 

It rs a sharing in our finite human way in the Divine ' 
knowledge, and God’s knowledge and Lcne of His 
Infinite Beauty is the source of the Divine Life of jo}-.. 
■and the source of all finite joy. 

^But it is specially ■ the beauty in common-- things 


'•.I pluck you out of the crannit^s. 

'‘I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

‘d^ittle Flower, — but if I could understand 
,AVhat }’ou are, root and all, and all in all 
“I should know what God and man isd' 

These considerations have, perhaps even a yet more 
powerful influcmce, if the mind lias been trained to set' 
in Nature the outer aspect of God Himself, the body 
of the great Over-soul, or paramatma, the vesture of 
appearances mere)}’ that veils the inner and fnrtnite 
Realit}'. However, in this work more space has been 
given to the conception of God as a person, because 
that notion, — though admittedly an inadequate idea, 
is yet for all that, more pow'erful in stirring the emo- 
tions of the human heart. Indeed, except for the phil- 
losopher, the subtler concept is beyond the reach of 
most men. A philosopher is after all not oftenertobe 
• met with titan in the proportion of one iii a million. 
Besides, the notitm ‘God’ includes all the perfections 
implied in the word ‘ person,’ and infinitely more, or 
in an infinite degree. The notion is not false but 
incomplete as e\'er\' human notion of God must neces- 
sarih’ be. 

Bhuallw before closing this chapter^, it might be as 
well to put our ideas of physical evil, — loss and death. 


into their proper places, and if possible, ^•ie^\■ them in 
right persi)ective. We must insist and try to reali.ie 
that these evils are in the very nature of finiteness. 
How ever perfect a creature may be there must be an end 
, to Its perfections, a limit to the range of its power.' 
Tins does not touch the bounty of the infinite Giver of 
all good, the source of all that is. Whatever perfecti.m 
or good, or being, anything posse.s.ses, the thanks and 
prmse for all of U is due to its Author. It is not bound- 
e.s.s or tndle.ss in good becnn.se the thing is in itself 
finite, and could not but be so without ceasing to^,e 
d.self, and becoming infinite and divine. Its defects are 
its own, its good all from God. 

The preceding remarks do not apply to moral evil 
which calls for separate consideration later on. 

Thus being so is it any wonder that poets and holy 
men break out into rhap.sodies of gratitude and love for 
le great and good God, the source of all life and 
igit and joy ; that they should call upon the heavens 
and the earth, the sun, moon and stars, the mountains 
and hills, the wmd.s and the waves, the forests and 
fields, the birds aud.flower.s, and even on “Sister 
Sleep and “ Brother Death ” to unite in prai.sing God ' 
Some of the Psalms of David are striking e.xamples. 
Another beautiful instance is the grand poem by 

Coleridge entitled, “Hymn before Sunrise, in the 
Valley of Chamouni. ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Love of God. 

In thi.s chapter are brought forvvMrd certain reflec- 
ti<:in.s on wdiat might he called the Real Presence of 
'God in the world. These reflections are based on 
what are called the Immanence of God, the Divine 
Concurrimce, and Divine Providence. Each of these 
calls for a word or two eni|.)hasising the effect that 
these great truths should naturally have on oiir emo- 
tions of love and reverence for God. 

The opei^ing words of the Christian's Universal 
Prayer, taught by Jesus to his disciples, are to a certain 
extent capable of being misunderstood. Our 
Father, who art in Heaven, ’’ for all Christians, save, 
perhaps, one in ten thousand, gives rise to the concep- 
tion of a remote heavenly court of the Divine Majesty, 
where the Godhead rules with fatherly love, and in 
■endless happiness and glory the countless host of 
angels and men that surround the throne of His 
Justice and Mercy. How crudely human such a con- 
ception is must be patent to the thinking mind. God 
is everywhere, then, why, in heaven ? This objection 
*to the phrase is nothing now, as I hope I can proudly 
say of all I have here written. The objection is old, 
and the old answer given was that though God was 
everywhere. His fullest manifestation was in Heaven, 
wherever that might be. There is now-a-days no need 
to imagine a Dantesq lie Heaven distributed throu|l- 
the planetary circles, or a Miltonic Heavenly court 
beyond the primiini mobile and the, crystalline sphere 



fte fixed stars. Heai'en is wliere God is knowr 
and loved to the full capacity of the human soul Here 

my study, as I write, I can well conceive the Glorv 
ot God revealed to and rejoicing with its Beatific 
vision the souls, perhaps, of my father and motlier ~ 
\Vhy not I know that this is but a sweet dream of 
niv humm heart, not intrinsically impossible, vet 
without a shred of evidence to support it. It is here 
mentioned to counteract the equally unfounded notion 
o a Heaven remote and far away. Besides, as M 
Camille Flammarion, the poet-astronomor of France' 
expresses it, the Earth, as ,t sweeps through space- 
with Its centre the sun, is as much in the Heavens as 
the Milky way, amongst whose myriad stars we must 

account great Phoebus hut as one of the lesser 
glories. 

If then, there be no ne^d to look for a definite area 
to assign to Heaven, can we see God manifest here on 
ear ,, ut east to the eye of reason now, and, perhaps, 
With a fuller vision after death,-or, after many lives 
and deaths—as the various creeds of the worhf ha^■e 
promised to faith ? 

^ To the question, “ \Miere is God ”, reason ans^ver.s ' 
with clear and unhesitating voice, “ Here, and evers-- 
'vhere,-A!l here. All everywhere ”--Thi.s is uorth 
attention. The Real Presence of God exists in and 
P|nh.eates, and dwells in all, within and without. “In 
him we live and move and have our being. ” Without 
him all would cease to be. And as all remains i,b 
■ emg because of him, so also is it with all artinb 
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action exir^ts, because God exists in it ; acts in the 
action. Let not the red slayer think he slays'' It 
is Power, Divine, and Iniinite that underlies the slayer's 
dnite blows. This is what is called the Concurrence 
of God in all actions. Kadi action is ascriheable to 
two : to for being ; so that it may he ; so as to be 

able to be : and to man. for willing it to l>e. And 
that Vv'dling of man's also’ (exists, because of God ; 
because (xod gives man's will tlie power to will and to 
desire this or that. Mark laa'c the greatness of tht‘ 
gift that thi;. Omniprestmt God bestows on men. 

Will to act as you may, I shall give your actions 
being k He seems to sa\’. We are free? to act because 
he wills us free.. 

Here we are face to face with the old difficulty, yet 
more strongly put. How can the perfect God, the 
God of all holiness, who knows that all should be 
directed to Him alone, allow finite wills, as far as in 
them lies, to direct the world to their own petty ends 
instead of to Him. This is the crux of what is called 
the problem of evil. How can a Holy God tolerate 
sin ; nay, help man an the very execution of sin, even 
‘though it be but physically? 

The only answer is, that He has given man thus 
much of the Divine Nature, that he shall know and 
will. Man is a person. This personality could not ]>e 
without involving the possibility of the will seeking 
itself and not God. Were men like* inanimate nature, 
subtle machines, all things would proceed without sin, 
or even error, — but also, without love for God. Man 
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IS ree, and now his service is uorthv of acceptance 
It may be, and can be, the service of a son. On the' 
other hand, even though free, man does not, as a f^.-t 
even when erring, hinder the Divine purpose, be that' 
what d may. We are persons, with a st,!rk of P 
own personality. At the least ivr • ^ 

perso„.li,v. We direct .hV 
.0 He leti i, be, „„J VC, 
knows and God alone 

ood-sw, be.::’, 

the action be Jt r*-* 4: f" " lets 

Hnve.oct,o.,;„,d,;::H.“JST 

.0 - ^-.kin,, c,„.;tLrba„ds"'„rf::“ 

^rn to know and love the prefeotions o( this Infinite 

us f- 

“ nnd hell is as near. 

The key-note to the harmony of the divine laws 
o. man, is given hy one word, "iinsellishiiess, - Thii 
dearly God's will, for ,h., alone is happv. , 

■a not a matter of argumentation, but a fact of e, - 
■lence, yours and mine and everyone's. There is o!th- 
onesin selhshiiess. And this sin iseasvtoavoid- 

islt h””: 'r ‘“ve God 

■'"own, to' tite mi'iid of mirS'ugU 


rii,'ht reason is easy : it is what all the world admits. 
And the path of right conduct is easy to know: it is u hat 
ail the world approves ; and eas\' to follow ; its reward 
is pleasure, aud joy, and its punishment is paii'i. And 
all thi.s process is called the working of Divine Provi- 
dence. By this means are things, all actions, all nu-n. 
all events, working “ to that far-off divine event to 
which the whole creation moves. ” 

Finull}-, we have a right of audience with God 
when and where and as often as we plea.se, hy means 
of prayer. A last few words on these connected 
thoughts of Divine Providence and prayer are here 
nece.ssary to bring out more clearly the goodnes.s and 
loveableness of our present God. 

There is a modern tendency to decr\- the efficacy 
of pnij'er in the name of Science, and, even in the 
name of God. It is a petty and a foolish notion of 
men that God should be prayed to alter the %vhole 
course of the laws of nature, and of the universe to- 
gratify a single human being in .some fond childish 
craving. My friend is sick, and I pray God to cure 
him. Shall the laws that govern the world he .set 
aside, and a miracle performed, because, forsooth, 1113- 
heart is sick with foreboding that a man shall die ? 
Surely this is the madness of human pride ? hy, so 
it would be were God to possess the power and 
knowledge of a million Akbars, Elizabeths, and Napo- 
leons only. The objectors fail to see how God can 
^bswer pra\ er, without upsetting His whole scheme to 
gratify His petitioner. And against this stand.s the 
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united conviction of the whole human race, that in 
■every land and age cries out, “ Justice, O God, against 
mine enemy, Mere}', O God, for rnv friend " 
Help, O God for my necessity. Has reasem 
nothing to say in .support of this blind, instinctive cry 
for divine aid r 

Now, in tile lirst place, it i,s iiistincti\-e, i. e . 
natural, and so, right : but if right, then, surely, not in 
vain. Bui yet again, how can it be? li would 
appear that it matters not if one can not say how,-- 
^ Who is man that he sliall set limits to tjie means at 
the disposal of the divine will ? And yel a-ain. it 
seems that the whole difficulty arises from the fact 
that not the one who prays, but the one who deems 
prayer useless, is misled by an anthropormorphic 
conception of God. Of course the impulse to pray 
may often, indeed almost invariablv, does spring from a 
human idea of God, but that does not hinder the 
objective Infinite Reality, God, providing for the 
answer to anthropormorphically inspired prayer. If 
God himself were after all no more than a magm'ified 
man he could not answer prayer without changing his 
whole scheme of management of the universe. H need' 
not be so if we conceive r 
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ther the result be attained by natural processes or not 
does not touch the efficacy of prayer. De facto 
prayers are answered. 

Of course this does not mean that every foolish 
prayer shall be granted. The father snatches away 
the knife from the child that cries for it, and lifts it 
away from near the fire in spite of its struggles. An- 
other toy can easily be found to quiet it. And if our 
friend die, because it is best for him and best for us, 
then we, if we believe in a loving and Divine Provi- 
dence, can, though with streaming eyes, repeat, 
“ Even so, father, for so it hath seemed pleasing in 
thy sight.” 

God is beauty, God is goodness, God is a loving 
Providence, God is an ever present God, and from 
those thoughts we may learn to love him for ourselves. 
In all these there is joy in beauty as seen and admired, 
I. e., finitely: There is gratitude for benefits received, 
and hope of favours yet to come from the God we see 
and know all around. He is loved for our own sakes. 

There is a higher love, a holier and a truer love, and 
also therefore a happier love. It is the self forgetting 
love. It gives all and asks nothing. Such was the love 
of Galahad. “If Hose myself, I find myself.” This is 
the sweet paradox of love that every true lover knows. 
Oh, to do something for the one we love, to be spent in 
. his service : At this stage, the mind in contemplation 
takes up one by one all the beauties thal it has pieced to- 
gether, and tells them over and over again,,but now with 
a selfless rejoicing that the list is. and. must be infinij^; 





•: t' less than the reality 6f the Infinite Beauty, Love and Joy. 
■The quiet mind that wakes to ecstacy in the arms of 
the Divine Lover, rejoices only in this that his Beloved 
is all worthy of love and joy. Death and pain and loss 
are not worth a thought. “Is not God forever blest?” 
Romances of human love tell how exquisite and sweet 
j . it is to die for the beloved. The saints and holy men 
. of all ages and lands repeat the story of bliss a million- 
fold more intense, as they spend themselves and die for 
gyGod. Read the stories of their lives. It is not a 
, weak and faltering moralist such as I, who may venture 
to describe what he does not know, but of which he only 
|ii breams. 

God is Beauty. God is Love. God is Joy. I bve 
^^mljmy love, is my joy,, and life to me is death, ^ fdlr"per- 
t,:;|iaps It holds me back from a yet fuller, truer knowledge 
closeness of union with my Love. “O who will^^ 
.. deliver me from the body of this death?” It is teldted' 
holy man that he said he should surely die of 
grief were he certain that he was not to die soon and 
be with God, His Love. So in a way Buddha’s dream 
; comes true. . All earthly desires fade and pass. “ I 

roe- ' ' * 

’ thought > It may be as' well to 
loves creation,' * 
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